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were also summarized according to the child^s interpersonal behavior 
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PRE7AGE ' 



For a second year the Institute for Child- Study has been under 
contract with the Stanford Research Institute for the purpose of 
studying children in the Planned Variation Head Start Centers. The j 
unique aspect of oar role was that we utilized a case record method-^ 
ology for documenting the behavior of individual children- We are | 
very appreciative of the interest and support of the many people who! 
aided our effort. 7. j 



We wish, to express our appreciation to. Dr. Lois-ellin Datta, 
Chief, Head Start’ Evaluation, Office of Chi^ld Development, and Dr. 
Jenny Klein, Senior Education Specialist, Head Start. Throughout 
the Planned Variation Study they have constantly supported and en- 
couraged us in our belief that the case record methodology could 
yield unique, valuable information about the child's Head Start 
experience- * 

'Additionally, we wish to acknowledge our colleagues in the 



^ College of Education at the University of Maryland. At various 



of the study. Dr. William D- Schaffer and Dr. Robert Hardy parti- 
cipated, specifically, in statistical summarization of these data. 
The secretairial staff maintained good humor ^ throughout what must 
have appeared to be endless case record material. Lynn Yarrington 
served an omnibus role throughout the final* preparation of this 
report. 



Our thanks and admiration are expressed to ^Dr. Tor Meeland, Dr; 
Jane Stallings and the staff at the Stanford .Research Institute in / 
Menlo Park for their, coordination of an amazingly diverse evaluation 
effort. ‘ " ' / 



/ 



Head Start Directors, coordinators, teachers and other centner 
personnel throughout the United States were generous in their con- 
tribution of information and gracious in their welcomes. 



o 



stages during the project, staff and students have contributed 
" questions and ide^s regarding the conceptual .and analytic aspects 
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Chapter^'I 

‘ INTRODUCTION 

/ ^ The belief that, experiences of early childhood arc prepotent in the 

child *s later intellectual and emotional' functioning, and resecirch indicating 
-that socio-economic background offers differential opportunities for growth 

o 

(Deutsch et Q 1 1967 ^nd Pavenstedt e t al , 1967) were important 
factors in the formation of the Head Start Program. Head Start aims at 
contributing to the disruption of the poverty cycle by providing preschool 
experiences which would, among many other objectives j foster the child's 
emotional and social development, promote mental processes and skills, 
and ‘increase his capacity to relate positively to others. 

Early in Head^ Start *s development, i^esearch was focused on studying 
outcomes from the diversity or '^natural variation*' in the various programs. 
Although some Head Start programs seemed to produce immediate gains in 

learning ability, the duration and. relationships of these ^ains to specific 

• , ■ - - . • 1 1 

strategies needed clarification. ' 1 

1 ' ■ ' 

From these earlier, basic questions a series of higher order questions 

has emerged about processes that characterize different^ approaches . to 

preschool education. Planned Variation is an attempt to provide longitudinal, 

comparative information as to the effects of formulated mo^dels on children 
■ “ . ! ■ 
served by these programs. The issues addressed by.Planned Variation as noted 

in the first year report* ar.e: ■ ^ 

!, The relative effects of various well-defined compensatory education 
.strategies on Head Star^/children and their families. 

^ Implementation of Planned Variation in Head Start . DREW, Office of Child 
Developmen}>'-(Washington, D.C., Superintendent of Documents, 1971), P.l. 
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The lasting effects of continuous intervention following the same 
(Educational strategies over several years. 

The contribution of intervent4.on in preschool in contrast to inter- 
vention in primary grades. 

The. nature of experiences provided by different programs. 

The processes, wh ich account ’for programs* effects. 

The mechanisms of curriculum implementation. What does* it take to 
initiate and carry out different curricula in Head Start? 

The Planned Variations “ • ^ 

Ther^ ^are 11 prescribed Planned Variation Models which are grouped 

according to the* following categories: preacademic, discovery, cognitive/ 

discovery. In addition, there are models which express the^ objectives of 

a community wifh the assistant of a Consultant or *'dnabler." A description 

of tt:e first three-model types is given in the first year report :* 

The Pre academic programs are the* Engelmann/Eecker academically-oriented 
and the Bushell behavior analysis models. Both foster development 
of preacademic skills,^* such as number and letter recognition, 
reading, writing, and instructional language^ their techniques 
Include use of systematic reinforcement. 

The Cognitive Discovery programs are the Florida parent - educator 
model, the Tucson early education model, the Nimnicht responsive model, 
the We ilea rt cognitive model, the Pi ttsburgh PEP model. Responsive 
Environment Corporation and NYU (Deutsch) . Each promotes the growth 
. of basic cognitive processes such as categorizing, differrentiating, . 
abstracting, , and inferring by providing continuous verbal accompani- 
ment to children * s sequei*iced . explorat ion . . 

The D iscovery programs are the EDC pragmatic action-oriented model 
arid the Bank Street College Model. Both foster learning as part of 
the humanistic growth of the *'Whole Child** by encouraging such 
experiences as free exploration and self-expression. They place heavy 
emphasis on' the child*s sense of self-worth, of trust in 
adults and the world, and respect for others. 

Enabler or Consultant Models permit a conynuriity to^develop a program 
which will be responsive to its o\>m goals and aspi^tions. A 
consultant assists the community in implementing its design. 
Theoretically, these models can be highly idiosyncratic, and maximize 
regional or ethnic emphasis, (p. 7) 

*Ibid. P. 7. - ^ ' 
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The Institute’ for Child Study (ICS) at the University of Maryland, 

in conjunction with the larger evaluation program supervised by the 

Stanford Research Institute (SRI) Menlo Park, California, has been en- 

gaged in documenting the e'xperienbes and behavior of selected children 
* * ^ 

in the Planned Variation Models of Head Start. , 

•jr 

The Case Record v 

The descriptive method used by the Institute "for documenting be- 
havior is in the naturalistic or anthropological tradition, in the form 
of a case record. As a naturalist ic method , the case record recognizes 
the relevance of the contextual framework and the importance of the 
chaining of events* 

Various case record styles have been described by Prescott (1951); 
Perkins (1969); Kyle (197i); Barker and VJright (1951); Barker et al 
(1961); and Barker (1964). 

The Maryland case record approach has been used as a tool for 
professionals and researchers. In professional service, the approach 
has been utilized in identifying recurring patterns of behavior co help 
teachers, parents and others to understand the essential style of a 
child as he functions in his world. The research service of the case 
record is discussed in Chapter IV* 

The case records are developed in this investigation according to 
the following procedures: 

Recording is done both in the Head Start setting and later from 
memory. Rough notes are taken and later expanded. The observer is asked 
to focus on a single child interacting with his environment. 
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Qbservatiional Periods usually last" from ten to twenty minutes with 
thirty minutes generally being the maximum. The activities being ob- 
served influence the length of the observational period . 

Settings vary in curriculum elements between sponsor models; how- 
ever, certain setting features are common. Observer records typically 
include samples of:« various clock hours ( a child observed early in the 
day on Monday v;ould be observed later on a second day); various degrees 
of classroom structure (the child's behavior i.n "free" play and "structured' 
assignment is recorded); unique periods such as transition and stress, i.e. 

I 

How does v.the child behave wheih he is asked to change activities? How does 
he initiate requests? How does he ask for "help"? 

The anecdotal records are supplemented by interviews v;ith parents, 
teachers, aides, cooks, bus drivers; etc* Parentj are. interviewed in the 
Fair and Spring. 

Challenging the record occurs when the observer returns to the 
Institute and-rinvolves a series of steps leading, to further refinement. 
Observers are asked to read recotds to each other for the purpose of 

■ • ■ C;*/' 

clarifying statements, adding needed details an' eliminating* psychological 
^terras and inferential conclusions. 

The Sample • x , , 

In the present study, an • observation team consisting of ten full-time 
Institute staff members and five doctoral . students (see' Appendix A) studied 
children in each of eleven prescribed models, -plus two consultant mode!/S. . 
Case records were developed on a sample of 46 children, ^ 24 boys and 22 
girls. The children were selected according to predetermined positions 



O 
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^The original sample -Numbered 48. Two children left the Head Start 
centers after the fall visits. - ’ 
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oa clasrs lists. Th6 sair»e children wcro observed on repeated visits: f/ill, 
Vinter and spring. Each^ visit consisted of a 2-4 day 'obserVdtiorlal period 

' I ' 

within -a cLor-isroom, Four children were to be observed in each f the 
model s vi s i t ed * 

The decision concerning V7hich geographic location to choose was based 
on £he^ SRI test plan. Case records v/cre developed at those locations whore 
SRI was doing a- maximum amount of ^dther testing. It was anticipated that 
further analysis of both the case records and other outcome measures w’ould 

o ' 

be most ^fruitful if the case records were developed.- where maximum testing 

was planned* * (The locations of the: models in which the case records were 

7 

developed are identified in Apperidix A. ) . 

The Report 

The report which follows is based on the«>e longitudinal observations. 
The case record method of dencription^swas usee to document the behavior" of 
N^children, These documents v/cre then studied to fine out where,* if at .all, 
the Planned Variation Models produced identifiable variations in child bia«* 
haviors. In Chapter II, Laura L. Dittmann discusses ^hild behaviors ci'nd . 

model orientation. Case record data obtained\during the year are viewed 

\ 

in terms of: differences of models in their impact on children; differences 
between models on the overall behavior of children in tfie classroom; and 

differences of models in their ability to meet the ne^ds of particular 

■ 

children. Based on analysis of individual cases within each model, con- 
elusions are drawn as to the relative strengths and weaknesses of each type 
. ^ , of niodeli In addition, Joan uunt analyzed the verbal statements of teachers 

INN. 
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and aides as to their dimension of suppoi't or non-support for the child *s 
behavior* ^ 

■> ’ 

These documents v;ere also studied to find out how well the behavior 
observed across models corresponded to the expectations one might have 
based on a knowledge of child development theory and general pedagogical 
principles. In Chapter III, David G. Kyle discusses role learning beha- 
viors, attending patterns of behavior, independent/dependent patterns and 
patterns of expressing feelings. He also summarizes the interviews of 
parents in regard to their perceptions of changes which they have noted 
during this Head Start Planned Variation year. 

Finali^, xhese documents were, studied to explore a methodology 
for statistical summarization. These documents were* summarized according 
to three areas: the child’s interpersonal behavior tov/ard adults; the 

child’s interpersonal behavior toward peers; “and.rthe child’s task related 
style. 

In Chapter IV, Garry L. McDaniels describes the use of this approach 
vvith a background discussion of the naturalistic tradition and the study 
of behavior. It was hoped that this method might allow probability 
statements about behavioral changes noted, i.e., behaviors not easily 
studied by the available psychometric technology. 



/ 









- Chapter II 

\ ", 

PROGRAM CONSIDERATIONS 

The teacher is choosing new helpers, Barry says, 
want to be one/^ Teacher explains that she draws the names 
out of a box, and cannot see the names, Barry was not chosen 
and said , *^ I wanted to be something , ” 

,,, excerpt from a case record. 

V/hen Barry's plea is turned around, it can be used to state the 
goal of all the models. The Planned Variations of Head Start are all 
conceived in an effort to help each child "be something." The extent 
to which this goal is achieved, is, quite obviously, being examined in 

study of Planned Variations, By taking an intensive look at a few children 

/ 

in each of the models, the Institute for Child Study is attempting to 
document the experiences of the children in the Head Start environment. 

The particular focus is on their general approach to stimuli, rhelr 
interpersonal relationships, and ^their perceptions of themselves as 

I ■ ^ 

competent people, in behavioral tenns. i 

i 

It is proper to look over the case records of the children at 'year's 
end with the following questions in mind: 

1. Are there differences among the models in terms of their im- 

pact on the children in the course of a year? 

2. Do some models consistently fail to meet the needs of parti- 

cular children? 

3. Are /^herfe demonstrcible differences between the models in over- 

all behavior of the children in the classroom? 

; Are there differences between the model types in the amount of 

verbal support and verbal non-support given to the children by 
the teachers and aides? 



\ 
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Complete records were available of 46 children, 24 boys and 22 
girls, for the 1970-71 Head Start year in 12 models of Head Start, 10 
sponsor and two consultant models* A complete record consists of observa- 

I ' 

tions in the classroom for 2 or 3 days in the fall and spring, and 2 

days in the classroom in the winter (January or February),. In addition, 
the observer prepared a summary statement of the year, condensing the 
anecdotes into an impressionistic account of a page or less, and stated the 
general patterns of behavior for the child in behavioral terms for each of 
the three visits. These are called **recurring patterns.”'* / 

Several children were absent at the time of the winter visit; one 
boy was absent in the spring, and the observer had to depend on a report 
from his teacher. Only the summary statements and recurring patterns were 
available on 4 additional children, 2 boys and 2 girls, in a thirteenth 
mod"il. These four children will be included in the following analyses' 
when appropriate. 

One way to handle the mass of data produced by this type of naturalistic 
observation is to assign each child to a general level of functioning at 
the beginning of the program on the basis of his expected level of operation 
for the age. This might be called a clinical estimate of functioning level. 
Children who appeared to be responsive to each other and to adult s,> to have 
an appropriate level of communication, and to be ready to profit from the material 
and the teaching situation were placed in a group identified as ”plus.” 

Examples of the protocols by which children were assigned are as follows: 



*A sample case record, with summary statements and recurring patterns 

is appended (Appendix F) 
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Child C « She knows all the words to the songs, the 
daricGfl, the motions for circle games, can count to 10, 
y knows who is ’’present” or absent. She is always the 
first child to call out an answer in response to the 
teacher’s questions, her voice is loud, clear; her re- 
sponses correct. Remains with a single activity for a 
great length of time; seated without fidgeting. Teach- 
er selected C. as one of her ’’best pupils.” She is se- 
lected to try new equipment first. 

Child R. Knows adult names, relates easily to them, 
converses, greets, remembers names; very much at ease. 

Touches my arm, knee. Laughs and smiles frequently, 
plays well with children in class. Prefers one girl 
(B.) but has other friends also; possesses a long 
attention span; follows directions easily, obeys imme- 
diately; has good physical coordination; enjoys success, 
does not like to fail. Stays at top of his class in 
almost all activities; asks questions if unsure; goes 
beyond expectation in intellectual tasks; amuses class 
during group discussions; impersonates monitors, has 
vivid imagination, talks freely and volunteers first; 
wants to have his o\;m way, and arranges to; shows 
pride in his appearance, makes requests politely, re- 
cognizes classroom expectations and adapts immediately, 
recognizes his learning capabilities as well as his 
lack of mastery of some learning tasks. 

These two children are obviously ’’winners” to begin with. To a les- 
er extent, hox^ever, many other children entered the program with an im- 
pressive array of qualities predictive of success. Seven boys and ten 
girls v;ere judged to be in this category at the outset on the basis of 
statements made by the observers.* The rest of the children were placed 
in the category of chil dren who \presented marginal or serious deficits in 

their development, both interpersonal and intellectual. Two boys were 

•• / 

\' 



*These ratings were made by the writer of this chapter, LLD, who had no way 
of knowing in wliich ii^odei the cbiildren were placed. A pseudonym had been 
given the child by the observer, which was in turn replaced by/ another 
pseudonym in the listi^ng of recurring patterns. A chart of all ratings 
is given in Appendix D. 
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judged to be in the deficit category in terms of interpersonal skills but 



Children judged to be in the deficit category were described in such 
terms as the fol Towing: 



Chi l d S. Sucks on thumb, puts 6ther thumb in navel 
during free play group, and ihaividual activities. 

Responds slowly,. but appropriately to requests di- 
rected specifically at her,, unresponsive to smiles* 
from adults; visual gaze undirected. Looks slowly 
about the room during all activities; submits to 
requests without verbal response waits 10 to 15 

minutes before entering into unstructured-play, gets-* — 

objects from other children by movitig ln--no ver- 
bal interaction, eats little and does not try all 
the food offered. 

Child A.^ Wiggles and squirms in his chair; -fingers 
in mouth and on face at work time; uses spring duck 
and slide on playground in solitary play, walks in 
free play period, enters. into group games with zest, 
but is not one of the group, . plays alone at fjree 
play; is slo\-7 ‘and listless much of the time. 



Seventeen boys and fourteen girls were placed in this deficit cate- 
gory. The relative positions of the children could then be examined at 
the end of the year on the basis of a comparison of their fall and 
spring ratings. 

Question One: Are there differences among the programs in terms of 

their impact on the children ? 

As described in Chapter One, the models have been placed into model types 
according to their emphasis on teacher-direction versus child-selection of 
activities and according to the learning theory espoused. The general 
categories, rather than individual models, will be used in the comparison of 
programs since so few subjects were sampled in each individual classroom. 



adequate in intellectual attainment. . 
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Preacademic Models 

In the* Preacademic models all of the boys were judged below average 
at the outset# All of them moved fon>7ard in the year. Two of the boys 
gained in attention span, orientation to completion of tasks, and attainment 
of skills in preacademic ^.’ork# They did not gain in interpersonal competence. 
Of the four girls in the two models of this type, three were seen as "plus” 

^o begin with. Of these, one lost interest and became passive and withdrawn 

' ^ ■ / 

during the year. ^ 

Jane begins the year as the teacher's dream, interested in all 
\ her work, quick with routines, cooperative in assignments, comfortabl 

\ with her group of friends, all girls. By spring, her involvement 

V in the structured lessons decreased altho.igh her performance 

continued to be high; She began to sit in a perfunctory way, 
repeating assignments , after she finished her book . She seemed 
more subdued in general response, and less outgoing in everyway. 

On the playground she tended to go to the sv;ings, and pump slowly 
back and forth or to lie cn the seat and turn, about. In the play- 
room, she tended to straighten the doll corner. 

The other two girls seemed to maintain the lead they came in with, and 

one v;as rated as having achieved real status as a leader of her table, albeit 

sometimes a leader of mischief and friendly teasing. The other was seen as 

still "exhibiting the confidence shd shov;ed earlier iiT classwork , but also 

freer in expressing feelings, with a show of affection for peers and teachers. 

She laughs frequently, at appropriate times, and her eyes twinkle when she 

is excited, this primarily when she is interacting with peers." 

The one girl seen iti the deficit category gained, at least marginally, 

is described at year's end: 

The non-constructive, sometimes inappropriate behrvior which Mary 
exhibited at the beginning of the year has not disappeared - she 
still frequently bursts out with loud, raucous laughter (sometimes; 
for no apparent reason, other times when she or a peer makes a 
mistake), runs wildly around the room or playground, or attacks 
peers aggressively, without provocation. 
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However, Mary's behavior now also includes some initiation of 
friendly gestures toward peers - she may suggest to a peer that 
they, play together, or approach a peer and put her arm around her, 
or him. In some instances Mary joins a large group activity, 
but this occurs only spbradically, and then Is short-lived. 

Mary also exhibits some' interest in individual activities; if 
there is an end product, she proudly shows it to the teachers. 

In the classroom, Mary now^gives some attention to the teacher 
and to the task at hand. Earlier she made every effort to avoid 
any involvement in the learning situations; any response appeared 
to be a guess. Now Mary seems, to fee'L-l^ss need to ayoid; although 
she doesn't as yet exhibit any confidence\ in her ability to learn,* 
she does stay with it and makes an effort/ to give the right answeri. 

' 'X 

' The Discovery Models \ ' 

Two classrooms were represented in the models designated as Discovery . 

All four boys again were judged to be , be low average at the outset, and each 

of them showed a clear gain in the course of the year. One of the boys 

attained a marginal in his relntlcr.th i ps to others, in the sense that 

he became aggressive toward those wl.o impeded his actions. 

At the outset he was seen as working an! playing by himself, and 
Avoiding group activities. He chose friends'who were socidmetric 
"stars" but seemed to accept a submissive, follower role for himself 
By^ spring, he changed from the docile follower to Chat of the 
aggressive- temperamental "loner." He no longer allows his peers 
to intimidate him, or to take advantage of him. 

Only three girls were included in the final reports. All jihree were 

judged in the deficit category at the outset; two moved up and one remained 

marginal in general performance. She could not be rated accurately because 

she had been absent a great deal,, and was absent from school during the 

i ‘ 

last visit although she was visited at home. She was reported to have changed 
little, if at all, between the fall and winter visits, but when seen in her 
home in the spring, she recognized the observer, took a book and brought it 
to the visitor, ostensibly (non-verbally) asking him thread the book for 
her. 



O 
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Cognitive/Discovery Models 



Seven classrooms fal 1 in the general category of Cognitive/Discovery. 

Of the 14 boys in this type of classroom, seven were judged below av.erage 
at the outset. Six of these gained in all ways. One boy showed great progress 



in handling his interpersonal relationships, but dici not move in skill areas. 
The 6 boys judged above average held this position or moved forward. Of . 
the 14 girls in these models, 8 were judged to be below average at the outset, 
and 6 showed marked progress. Two seemed not to develop markedly, yet showed 
progress. 

Of the six girls who entered the program with a "plus'* rating, all 
retained their plus rating, or moved to an even higher level. One girl, 
characterized as like a Head Start graduate at the outset, continued' to stay 
well ahead of the others. She can read and write her name, and functions 
without much adult help. There is some question as to whether this program 
offered her enou.^h stimulation. One was rated as even more outstanding in 
the spring than in the fall rating, after a winter slump. 



Two of the classrooms observed are designated as Enabler models, by 
which the goals of the community are implemented through consultation. 

Of the 4 boys observed in two models of this type, 3 v;ere seen as below 



with a plus rating maintained this status. Of the three girls observed, 
two were seen as below average, and neither of these girls made the progress 
expected during the year. One girl, in model C, was seen as follows: 



Jill appeared less well mannered during the third visit. 

This may be the result of the frustration she felt in 
the situation. She yelled more, ate with her fingers more, and 
was generally much less responsive to teacher requests and direc- 
tions. She never developed close relationships x>7ith members of 
the group and there were longer periods of playing alone. She 
began being belligerent with peers. 






Enabler Models 



average at the outset. These three moved forward. The boy who entered 
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The second girl was described as* follows: 

'Tracy does seem to seek affection in extremely subtle ways which* 
are not picked up* by those around her. Because of her 
undemandingness she is largely ignored. 

Tracy does not seem to be challenged by the materials for 
creative expression , and is still at her fall level' of 
(above average) skill in fine motor activities. She is well 
coordinated and daring in her physical activities, jumps and runs 
with grace. She alternates periods of high activity with periods 
of passive participation or in painting.* \Jhat she^ doesi from 
day to day does not seem to vary. This may not be so much a result 
of non-cooperation or choice but from lack of challenge and 
variety, but there is no way to tell. Tracy manages'to deploy her 
time and to get through her morning stnoothly without making 
waves. She is well accepted now by her peers, although her im- 
perviousness to adults now irritates them, ■ seemingly . Since she 
peaked early in her competency in the program there may be little 
that is beyond her skills. Her paintings show remarkable variety 
and sense of form. She has abdicated a large segment of experience 
by her refusal to participate on a verbal level, and her preoccua- 
tion with painting may be compensatory. 

Summary 

With so few children, it is not possible to arrive at conclusions of 
other than a tentative nature. .All of the models seem to have provided 
opportunity and stimulus for marked growth fc/r most of the children who 
needed it most. There is a suggestion that the preacademic model did not 
provide for growth in interpersonal skills for the boys who lacked these 
when they entered. This is not surprising since it is not an expressed goal 
of the program planners. The enabler models seem to achieve less than 
might be hoped for the girls who were functioning poorly at the outset. 

Review of the records of these 46 children in Planned Variations does' 
not give clear-cut evidence that any one type of program ■ (Preacademic , 
Discovery, Cognitive/Discovery) is better for achieving the goals of Head 
Start in the outcomes which can be observed by this method. To date, the 
Enabler Models seem to appear to be less well conceptualized. Complete 
ratings sppear in Appendix D. 



Nearly aLKthe children show unequivocal gains. However, those who 
entered .*wi th a high level of skills and competence may not have gained as 
much' relatively. Often the records- suggest that the other children have 
caught up with these "Head" Head Starters. In thi^'“^e^rd , the question 
must be raised: Do the models individualize instruction to any greater 

degree than Any other education efforts? / 

Question Two# Do some models consistently fail to meet the needs of paf^ 
ticular children? 



As with the statements comparing models, the information available is 

of a nature v^hich can only suggest trends. It appears that the preacademic 

/ 

models dp not give boys vAao come into the program with immature ways of re- 
lating/to others sufficient help in achieving skills in this area. There 
is also evidence that the children in these models are held to tasks beyond 
their interest or ability level. A few excerpts give the flavor of their 
behavior : 



J. has tired. He slips to the floor and begins to look at 
the ceiling and beat the table with his pencil. He j is back 
on his chair as Ihrs. M. lifts him up and erases his mistakes. 

She gets him going again. He beats E. with his pencil, and cheer 
r*- fully accepts the arm twisting of another boy as he goes to get 

his apron out of the bins, belatedly. J. then gets back to work. 

A different child: 

E. fingers his ear and yawns. Mr. K. says, ”Look,** 
sharply to him, points to the place. E. has done a 
problem correctly, but Mr. K. erases it and sends him back 
to the previous page. The problem is, 0^-3 = 



3 dogs 

E. gets a troubled and worried look. He scrubs his head 
with his pencil. Digs at his eyes. Yawns, yawns, and 
yawns again. His legs are twisted around outside the 
chair legs. His finger is in his mouth, and he sucks 
it; scratches his arm. He does a problem as Hr. K. stands 
behind him, and receives a token . He is exhorted to 
go on with his work by Mr. K. but he fools and dawdles 
as before. Finally he puts in a number, in an anguish 
of concern. Mr. K. returns, says it is wrong, 
and erases the. answers. E. drops his pencil. 20 
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Later: 

E. erases his book, picks up the eraser and scribbles 

with it, and tries to erase some more. Mr. K. returns 

to his chair. E. answers correctly **zero'* to a problem 

but draws it the wrong way, and it is erased. He is to 

start forming the zero at the top of the circle instead 

of the bottom. Three of his answers were erased because the circle 

had been made starting at the bottom. He can respond to the 

problems orally, correctly, **Zero plus 3 equals 3.*’ He can 

correctly identify the symbol calling it '*plus-*' 

c 

As was found in observations of selected children in Head Start in 
the previous year, some of the girls tend to drift or become unchallenged 
by the programs before the end of the year. This situation is not con- 
fined to models of any one type. It is possible that the model as con- 
ceived is not well implemented, but it also may be related to the skill 
of the teacher to go beyond the model, and to plan for more chLllenge. 

! 

Example : 

Numbers group: M., D., J., C., Ja. at the table. Mrs. N. 

is working on the concept of what number combes before and 
after the number on the number line. '^Two coraes after one; 
one comes before two.** **Zero comes before one; two comes 
after,*’ etc. A chart displays. the number, children are called 
on individually. Ja. is the first one to catch on to the 
idea. She stays with it for a few trials, but after a few 
minutes she stops answering for the unison responses. She sits 
hunched over, hands together and arms outstretched before her, 
scrubbing the table slowly. 

Another illustration: 



At the outset, K. is much involved in the lesson. She 
sounds out the letters in unison with the others. She is 
hunched over the tab le^. one shoe off, eyes on the teacher 
(asst.) Hands to mouth/, frequently. Eyes on teacher, 
but hands or fingers to mouth. After 5 minutes, she be- 
gins to lose interest and instead of the intense involve- 
ment, she has a glazed look on her face. Still eyes front, 
but no longer participating. She scrubs the table with her 
hands outstretched, looks, coughs, hand to mouth. 

Question Three. Are there demonstrable differences between the model 

types in overall behavior of the children in the classroom? 

The hundreds of pages which recount the Head Start day document busy and 
productive hours in the classrooms. Many of the events are funny and un- 
expected. Children fight and cry out and hurl verbal .insults at each other. 
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But for the most part the records recount orderly progression through the 
morning, with the peak point of lunch. 

The only records which use the words '*wild behavior , ” or which show 

bursts of activity after continued table work are from the preacademic 

models. A few samples read as follows: 

**Laughing wildly each time she peeks around the post.*' 

**Much fighting and block throwing at the table, but C. 
continues to fold up her drawing.'* 

**The area is now . in complete chaos .** 

**C. is more restless than the others, wiggling back 

and forth in her chair. She. pulls her feet in and out of her 

shoes, and glances at the other children.** 

**Teacher dismisses the class. M. jumps up from her 
chair and runs wildly across the room. All the rest 
of the children are very active, jumping around, 
chasing, hitting, laughing.** 

**There is no organized activity now. D. and another 
boy chase each other around. D. crawls under the 
table several times . *' 

**The bell rings at 9:18. As the children enter the 
playroom, thare is a lot of one-to-one fighting be- 
tv;een the boys. They are tackling each other in a 
free for all. Much hand to hand encounter, and 
throwing each other to the floor. This outburst of 
energy was not noted in previous visits, after a 
work period, and may be the result of the long wait 
before work books were handed out, or the relative 
absence of programming outside of the work books 
which seems to characterize this* group now that the 
former (trained) teacher is gone.** 

On the other hand, the amount of adult direction of activities and the 
rather closely scheduled day may have contributed to a strengthening of 
peer relationships, as a group, in one preacademic model: 




8:50. Nothing is happening. The children are play- 
ing together at tables. They have finished their 
milk. There is a lov; buzz in the room. 



22 
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At this time, one is struck with the comfortable 
socializing among the children. They amuse , them- 
selves with body movements, hand-touching, singing, 

\ conversation, or just watching in an amiable v:<iy. 

It is noteworthy Kow long tViey will stay at the 
tables with nothing to do, manufacturing little 
busynesses. There is a table by table cohesive- 
^ ness that has grown during the year. 

With observations in only two classrooms to use as the basis for 
these statements regarding preacademic models, they obviously require further 
study. 

'Question Four . Are there differences between the model types in the 
amount of verbal support or verbal non-^support given by the teachers and 
aides to the children? 

Some statements made by the teachers and aides recorded in the case 
o records are outstanding in the degree of support or non-support they give 

to the children. Vocal inflections or facial expressions are not preserved; 
however, in most instances the words speak for themselves in setting the tone 
of particular situations. 

'For example: 



Barry (getting ready to go on a field trip) puts on 
his coat anci hat and walks around the room whistling. 
The teacher says, hear someone whistling.'* Kim 
answers, *'lt*s Barry.** The teacher responds, *t)h, I 
like to hear people whistling.'* 

The teacher says , • *'Look, children, Betty found her 
own, box; isn’t that wonderful?" (Most children can 
'find their own names but need help in finding the 
boxes). Betty is smiling as she goes; to her table. 

All during the story Roger sits quietly looking at 
either the pictures or the teacher *s face. VJhen it 
was time to go to lunch, the teacher said, "Rogur, 
you’ve been such a good listener, you may go wash 
and be the boys' leader." Roger quickly gets up 
and runs to the bathroom; he quickly washes and re- 
turns to head the line, smiling broadly. 







Young children appear to rely strongly on adult evaluation of their 

performance* Research (Allen 1966, Auble, 1953 , Herman, 1965, Kennedy , 1965, 

and Willcutt, 1965) has shown that .verbal supportive statements made by an 

adult are more effective than non-supportive comments both in increasing 

• .0 

the incidence of the supported behavi6jr‘3nd extending the amount of time 
a child will remain working at supported tasks. 

Supportive statements seem to have a positive effect not only on the 
child to whom they« are addressed but also , on nearby children who hear them. 

•In the foregoing examples, the teacher * s- supportive, statement 
not' only made a particular child smile and perhaps feel good about* himself 
for the moment but also reinforced that child to behave and encouraged 
other children toward behaviors and tasks desired by the teacher. 

Conversely, non-verbal support may have the opposite effect and may 

cause negative feelings of self to develop and can adversely affect other 

V 

chi IdVen * Examples of statements judged non-supportive: 

Teacher, ”Joe, your lunch is all in your lunch apron. 

You didn*t eat anything.” Ai Joe returns his lunch 
tray,r the teacher says, ”Carry your tray properly.” 

(He spilled the silven^are off the tray.) ”Come on, 

^ Joe, what's wrong with you, huh?” 

The teacher has asked . all the children to sit down in 
their chairs. Bob does not iramediatefy sit do\m but 
stands talking to another boy.' Both boys laugh. The 
teacher says, ”Bob, turn around and sit down right 
now; you're always the last one.” He sits down very 
straight, brow is furrowed, lips are slightly parted; 
he seems confused with a blanfi look on his face; he 
looks down at the floor and doesn't respond fh any 
of the directed activities. 

At work time today Jacky has no book. She Is given a 

lined paper and is working, on her letters. She care- 
fully prints, using two spaces for the capital letters; 

Jac. . .Jacque. . .She stands and looks at the work of the 
j others. ..Back to her printing again^. 1 (the observer) 
say to her, "Have you finished your book?” The aide 
replies'^for Jacky, ”She*s finished hers,, but she can't 

j »i y'''" ‘ 

read. 
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By sorting adult statements into two extremes, support and hon-support- 
ive categories, some generalizations can be made according to model cype.' 

It is difficult to determine whether supportive versus non-supportive verbali~ 
zatlons are a function of the real differences in the models or a function 
of individual teaching styles. However, in the Planned Variations observed, 
some trends in the frequency of supportive and non-support ive verbal statements 
of the teachers and aides can be noted. The raw data appear as Figure 1. 
Criteria by which statements were placed in the two categories are listed 
in Appendix E . 

Discovery M odels 

The mean number of supportive statements made to the children in the 
discovery models was just slightly higher than the mean number of non- 
supportive statements made to them. 

Cognit ive - Discovery Models 

iHe mean number of supportive statements made to the children in the 
cognitive-discovery models was three times greater than the mean number of 
non-supportive statements made to them. Supportive statements, however, 
occurred only half as often in the spring as in the fall- 
Academic Models 

: I 

i 

The mean number of non-supportive statements made to the children 

in the academic models was almost four times greater, than the mean number 

of supportive statements made to them. 
y 

Enabler Models 

The mean number of non-supportive statements made to the children in 
the enabler models was three times greater than the mean number of supportive 
statements made to them. 
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Summary ; - ' ‘ 

There are large differences between the model types in the mean 
number of supportive and non-supportive statements made by the teachers 
and aides. The adults in cognitive-discovery models use trtany more 
supportive statements than those in the other models. The frequency, 
however, is markedly reduced^'by spring. Since these findings are 
based on a limited number of classrooms, further study is needed. 




Figure 1 
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Chapter III !• 

CHILDREN AND ADULTS; INTERPRETATIONS FROM OBSERVATION 

From an observer's perspective, a child's experiences and development during 
the program year in Head Start Planned Variations are greatly influenced by his 
relationships with .the other important people in his life -- his parents, his 
teacher and aide, and his classmates. Resources available to him in the class- 
room and in the mature of program experience have an impact. Finally, his own 

S . 

personal style - what he bVings to Head- Start - affects how he will be seen at 
the end of the year. This section is a consensus of observer interpretations 
about the children, their relationships and experiences. 

/ 

Method of Analyses 

Fifteen observers developed case records for 46 children at 13 Head Start 

/ ; 

Planned Variation sites. (Chapter I more fully desc'ribes the sample and case 
record development.) Observers were asked to derive recurring patterns of. be- 
havior from the observational data for each child for each of the three visits. 
These recurring patterns reveal the behavipral style of a child as he interacts 
with his world. By displaying a child's recurring patterns of behavior pn a grid 

I 

(Figure 2) it is .possible to note changes and development in a child's behavioral 
style. * * ' i 

Year end summaries for each child were prepared by observers focusing parti- 

I 

cularly on the child's functioning in relation to interpersonal behavior, with 
pe^rs and adults , emotional expression, and task involvement. For approximately 
one-half of the sutnmaries, impressions derived from parent interviews were 
included. 

A, ■ , ' ' • 
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Three .project members independently reviewed the recurring patterns of behavior 
and year-end suumiary for each child Individual case records were also available 
for reference. After this review^ the project members met to share interpretations, 
of the data. Anecdotes from case records and observer statements are used for 
illustrative purposes. 



Individual Differences 

At the beginning of the year the children vary in their **readiness” for the 
Head Start experience. Some arrive in the class room with interpersonal skills 
and intellectual and emotional development which allows for immediate participation 
and involvement. A few, as Charlotte, contributed as resources to their classmates. 

From observer summaries: - 

a 

^ Charlotte started the year mere like a lead Start grad 
^ than a child new to school. When first observed, she 

knew the words to the songs, the movements to the dances, 
and the rules of the games, etc. What Charlotte did not 
’ already know she was quick to pick up. She adapted to 

the daily routine, and was able to read the cues for 
activity change. She would lead the group in chants or 
activities, often dictating the game she x^anted to play. 

Charlotte was and still is the first to respond to 
teacher’s questions , always with the correct answers. 

Her cognitive skills surpass her peers. 

At. the beginning of the year Alan appeared to be ahead 
of all his classmates in physical development, size, 
and verbal skills . He used complete sentences and de- 
scriptive words. His verbal skill seemed to be used 
as a tool to gain recognition from adults, engaging them 
in one to one conversations. 

Less ’’ready” children were characterized by observers as follows: 

At the commencement of school, Ida cried easily. She 
played and worked alone. Because of her petite size, 
she was picked on by the la::gdr children, who stole 
her toys. Ida was poorly coordinated and had diffi- 
culty eating her meals because she could not handle 

, I 



*Dr. Laura L. Dittmann, Dr. David G# Kyle and Dr. Garry McDaniels. 
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the silven^are. She spoke indistinctly. Ida sucked 
her thumb frequently. Often she stuck her tongue 
out of the side of her mouth* During all class 
activities she was the last to finish - except in 
cases where she could not complete the tasks at all. 
Ida usually could not understand nor follow direc- 
tions. Her attention span was short, and she 
squirmed constantly. 

Dick? s early behavior was characterized by passivity 
and withdrawal from the group, and constant finger 
sucking, parallel play for Dick consisted primarily 
of efforts to protect what he was doing and complete 
disinterest in the activity going on around him. 

George has changed! He was a scared chicken in 
September, rarely moving about the room, or making 
himself noticed, hardly talking or interacting with 
others; he observed but remained uhinvolved. By 
mid-year, this "gloomy looking," "sad," child seemed 
more involved, smiling more frequently, though he 
still spent great lengths of time with single pieces 
of equipment. 



Role Learning: Patterns of Behavior 
A. Student-group member roles 

The children genef-ally accept and follow institutional routines such as the 
clean-up, set-up, opening and closing routines. Even in the* early part of the 
year, many children are developing a style to get what they want in the school 
setting, 'a style shaped by the expectations of aides and teachers. Hand raising / 
and waiting for the teacher are behaviors displayed by a few "playing-the-school- 

game" aware children- almost from the start of sessions. Anecdotes from fall and 

; 

. - • . 

winter visits in the record of one child give clues to both the process and the 

role performance. , 



Oct. 5, 1970 - 9:15 ; The children had arrived a few 
minutes prior to the arrival of the observers, and 
were just beginning to spread themselves out in the 
room.' Most of the children went first to the book 
rack, took. a book arid sat on the rug. The teacher 
came over and sat down arid began to sing "Inhere is 

naming each child in turn. Each 

child said, "Here I am," when his name was”'called. 
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When the teacher sang, ’’Where is A.?” he said 
spftly, ”He^e.” She asked, ’’Are you ready for 
breakfast?” A. nodded his head. The- teacher 
said, ’’Take a chair,” and A. walked dver to one 
of the tables v;hich had been previously set up. 

A. ate his vitamin tablet, and then drank his 
milk.... The only words A., spoke during the en- 
tire time he was eating were to respond to the 
teacher when she asked another child where the 
tiger had been seen - "I s,aw a tiger - in the zoo.” 

Jan. 27 » 1971 - 9:00 ; ‘Miss S. began to sing ’’Good morning 
to you,” and all the children gathered round her and sang 
with her. She then asked A. to call the roll. .He took 
the cards on V7hich were each child’s name and picture, and 
as he called each child’s name and received a response he 
hung the card on a separate hook. If the child was absent, 
the card went onto the hook in the Absent category. He 
called names resolutely and clearly, and hung' the cards on 
their appropriate hooks with no hesitation. 

I 

9:15: Breakfast was ready. The children all went to the 

tables and proceeded to eat a sandwich and cereal and 
drink juice and milk. A. ‘'started his sandwich. Then he 
put it aside tb> begin his cereal. -Miss S. said, ”A., did 
you finish your sandwich?” He shook his head. She said, 

’’Finish your sandwich.” He took another bite. Then he 
asked for some orange* juice. He ,was told by the aide to 
take his glass to the bathroom to rinse it first. He 
promptly went to the bathroom, rinsed his cup, returned 
and the aide filled it with orange juice. 

y 

One of the children said the can had pictures of . oranges 
on it. The aide said, ’’Count them.” A. counted as she 
pointed to the oranges, ”one, two, three, four, five,” and 
grinned . 

After he -had finished his cereal and drunk his juice, he 
gathered up the empty . cartons and place mat and deposited 
them - including the unfinished sandwich - in the trash. 

By the second visit, observer reports commonly note that the children are 
generating their own institutionally appropriate routines. At the beginning of 
the year, for example, if the teacher calls the children into a group to open the 
Head Start Day and then must briefly leave them or needs to focus her attention 
on a single chlld^ the children commonly wander around, play noisily, or just lie 
on the floor. By the second and^third visits, the patterns had shifted to quiet 
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play, looking at books, puzzles or magazines. Often, children even anticipated 



There is a long delay in getting the morning underway. 
.Teachers are busy with some administrative details. 

The children have their milk at 8;30, but by 9 o’clock 
they are still sitting and waiting, they begin to amuse 
themselves , talking, singing, touching each other . At 
Kathy’s table, they join hands, "make a bridge.’* They are 
admonished for singing and talking too loud, but stop only 
briefly, to begin again. This cycle is repeated. The 
teachers still do not move to get the pledge to the flag, 
song, and other opening activities -star ted. At 9:10, the 
children at Kathy * s table get- to their feet, stand cor- 
rectly,. and swing into the Pledge ^of iVllegiance to the 
flag, and the song (50 Stars on a Field of Blue) without 
any prompting or help from the teachers. Usually, the 
teachers spend about 6 minutes getting everyone lined up 
properly. Today at the instigation of the children at 
one table, everyone in the room participates lustily. 

The teachers, ,in some amazement, proceed with handing out 
the workbooks. . 



M ay 4. 1971 - J. calls out: **I4rs. N. , £• has a book.” 
She comes to take it from the boy. J. raises his arm 
as if to strike E., but Mrs. N.’s turned head stops 
him in mid-air. (He checks her face before lifting 
his arm.) 

Milk is served, and he drinks his portion in large 
‘Igulps. He finishes the half pint before the others 
at his table. He checks Mrs. N.*s face, she says, 
’’Good” and he puts his ca.rton into the trash can.. 

He takes a book from the sVelf as he returns to his 
table and studies his way through the. pages. 



got up saying, ”L’m a monster,” and emitting a growl, 
holding his arms ' straight out from his body and his 
forearms up at a right angle. ”I*m a monster,” he 
repeated, walking in that fashion toward the jungle 
gym. . 



these ’’dead times” by taking along a puzzle or book - just in case. The extent 
to which children can adopt and generate appropriate routines is amusingly illus- 
trated in the following anecdote: \ 




There are many subtleties involved in the communication of expectations and 
the learning of the student role. A child must be alert to both the adults de- 
finition of desired behavior and also the cues of approval or displeasure. In 
May children are still involved in this process. 



l?ay 7> 197 1 - who had been sitting on the floor, 
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A plank was leaning against one of the bars of the gym. 

”I*s that safe?" Mr. B. asked as a^ child started walk- 
ing up the plank. No one responded. P. started up the 
plank. "Get dpwn, P.,"Mr. B. said. P. got off, looked 
up at Mr. B. and went back to the corner where he had 
been playing. 

Children exjjerience conflicting expectations adults have for the role of 

; 

being a pupil, even within a single classroom. In terms of the exercise of ini- 
tiative, there are times when the adults want children to direct their own activi- 
ties. At other times this is discouraged. 

Again this morning there is a long delay in getting the 
program started. James has been amusing himself with 
the books he sneaks off the shelf, near his chair. He > 
tries to take the Sears catalogue to his table, but the 
teacher's aide returns it. ^ Wherea$ at certain times of 
day, children are encouraged to look at books, at the 
time before opening exercises, no one is supposed to do 
anything. 

/ 

B. Learning of adult roles 

‘ f ' ■ 

Modeling of adult roles and fantasy' play related to adult activities were 
observed in many, but not all, of the children. Incidents of adult role modeling 
increased through the course of the year. Adult role play and the form of expres- 
sion appeared to be related to several factors. 

Available equipment and -program expectations had an impact on the amount and 
nature of adult modeling noted. Some observers noted an effort on the part of the 
staff to have fireman's helmet, police hat, doctor's and nurse's uniforms, etc., 
available and coordinated with field trips. Other centers were stocked with the 
home and family props, construction toys and various vehicles. As time went on, 
the children increasingly enacted adult roles within the limits of the center's 
equipment. 

There appeared to be differential encouragement of roles. Three levels of 
encouragement can be described as follows: 
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Madeline has appeared like the typical "deprived child." 



While there are changes? in much of her behavior, she 
hardly seems prepared for a nhw school experience. 
Madeline no longer cries when she enters the classroom; 
she now joins the ori-going activities. . . .. She is not 
independent or self-initiating. When first observed, 
Madeline sat quietly observing the activity of others, 
but was unable to work any puzzles without the constant 
attention of an adult. At the. year's end, she can work 
the simplest 9-14 piece puzzler; taking great pride in 
her accomplishments. 



his behavioral change over thie seven month period from 
' October to May. His behavior during the first visit was 
characterized by a "quiet restlessness," i.e., he squirmed, 
crawled and draped himself arouhd his chair. . . , he often 
appeared to be ignoring the teacher in small group lessons'. . . 

The change from January to May was most conspicuous. 

Bobby seemed to be a model of socialization. He responded 
■■ well to both children and adults, and was intensely in- 
volved in the activities of the group. He was able' to 
accept mishaps and failures without emotional reaction. 

Bobby was highly attentive to directions from the teacher 
and he modeled much of her behavior in work tasks. 

Exceptions to -this trend were noted in the behavior of certain children. In 

A 

a fev7 cases, children had exhibited a hii»h degree of attending behavior and task . 
involvement at the time of the fall, visit, Most likely, they were regarded b}^ the 
teacher and observer, as among the **tdp students*' in the classroom. Over the year, 
their overall task involvement remained high in relation to other students, but 



there seemed to have been little change or so?ie decrease in involvement in specific 



. From a different center an observer summarizes: 

Overall Alan has grown in the interpersonal area 
in that he now interacts with both^peers and adults 
at a more mature level. It is not as easy to see 
the same degree of gain in the intellectual area. 

These activities are much the same as they were early 
in the year. Still, he can be considered to be one of 
'the **top** pupils when compared with the total group. 



'k 'k i'ic -k -k k k 'k ic 

The scope of Bobby's progress is readily apparent by 



^t^ivities . "Jane, cited on page 27, is an example of such a child. 
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For other children the possibility of problerrs not related to the classroom, 

such as illness or family disruption, may be related to a decrease in task in- 

volvoment as well as to other areas of the child *s functioning. 

During the first visit Kathy related well to both peers / 

and adults. She especially seemed to enjoy free play 
time and would most always be taking an active part. 

During the second visit Kathy was apathetic and markedly 
" less responsive. During ttiis time there had been a > 

change in her family unit. By the. last visit Kathy was 
again active and interested to even a greater degree than 
during the first visit. Kathy»was able to concentrate and * 
complete assigned program tasks with pleasure. She initiated 
activities with other children and often was a leader . . • 

Her ability to ask questions had improved. , She was usually . 
smiling and often laughed loudly. ’ ^ 

(. 

Attention span cannot be considered only in terms of the^ quantity of time 
spent at a task. To simply measure the length of time elapsed eliminates important 
qualitative distinctions. Repeated observation of the same child suggests that 
continuation at a task can have several meanings. For example^ what appears to' be 

5 . % ■ 

perseverance may actually be perseveration, a repetitive type of behavior which a ; 

- *1 ^ 
child uses to defend against fear and confusion... This behavior can amount to a 

withdravyal. 

Ruby has been in the **quiet area" for ten minutes. .She 
still has., the wooden seguin-type form board with pictures 
of cars and.-animals in front o'f her- She has successfully 
. fitted the pieces for the fourth time. »Mrs. P., the aide, 

asks, "Would you like a different one?" Ruby stares blankly 
at Mrs. P., turns slightly away and dumps out the trucks and 
animals for a fifth run-through. 

A different type of attending behavior involves the consolidation and/or 

elaboration of experiences initiated by the Head Start personnel. Children may • 

( 

work for a considerable time at a series of matching games (pictures, colors, shapes 
with which they had previously worked with the help of an adult. The following? 
anecdote is a. striking example of perseverance in consolidation and elaboration of 
an activity. ^ 
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When the class was asked by Mrs. S., "Who wants to play 
with the dairy farm?" Manuel, with bright eyes and 
frantically waving his hand, responded, "Me| Mel" Mrs. 

S., "Didn't you have a turn yesterday?" Manuel answered, 
still .bouncing, "Yes, but I wanta.'" With Mrs. S.'s con- 
sent, Manuel went immediately to the toy dairy barn and 
began to attempt to "hook up" the cows to the milking 
machine. The cows were quite small and the teets on their 
udders were about the size of the tip of a lead pencil. 

Manuel had considerable difficulty fitting the cups of the 
Milking machine to the teets. He would get the cups attach- 
ed and then they would fall off. Manuel would reattach the 
cup saying, "They gotta go on to milk them." About five 
minutes were required for the "hook up." Manuel then ver- 
^ balized and indicated with his finger the route of the 
milk from cow's udder to storage tank. Then, "Now we 
gotta put it in the milk truck] Andy, bring the truck!" 
reaching toward the tank truck Andy was pushing. 

For twenty minutes Manuel was the dairy man, milking cows, 
milk, delivering milk, hauling hay, feeding cows 
and herding cows with verbal explanation. During this 
time several other "farm hands" had., come and gone. Mrs. S. 
remarked that Manuel certainly enjoyed the toy farm since 
they came back from the field trip to a peal dairy farm. 

This type of attending, which may be related to the. specific program objectives 
of modelers, was not observed in each model. 



Dependen t - Independent Fat terns of Behavior 

Most of the ch 1 Id r^sliox^ed- change in their dependent-independent patterns of 
behavior. Dependent behaviors can be seen as expressive of the need for emotional 
support, or of an appropriate request for assistance in a task or situation. Over 
the year, the records show that emotional dependence decreased, while instrumental 
dependence increased. Incidents of emotional dependence such as clinging to adults, 
sitting on laps or finding a position physically close to adults clearly reduced 
from -visit to visit. Incidents of asking for help or information which would enable 

a child to carry on by himself increased. For example, during the first visit the 
following is recorded; -• 

r 
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9;30 Cereal boxes, \:overed and sealed v;ith aluminum 
foil, are on the tables; there is a ‘’pull” tab and 
all children, with the e>:ception of Sharon get the 
boxes open. While several cV.ildren begin eating, 

Sharon continues to' quietly, slowly pull at the 
sealed box. An aide asks the group as a whole if 
anyone needs help. Sharon neither responds verbally 
nor looks up (15 minutes pass). She continues, first 
looking at the box, then pulling at various parts of 
the cover. The aide comes to Sharon’s table and says 
’’Sharon, can I help you?” Sharon does not look up, 
but quietly says, ”Yes.” The box is not moved by 
Sharon; the aide reaches over and picks it up and 
opens it . 

In contrast, on- a later visit Sharon freely asks for help when faced with a 

problem requiring adult assistance. 

The children have gathered on the rug at the begin- 
ning of the session. Sharon has a puzzled or per- 
plexed appearance. She has apparently discovered 
something in her mouth. After a few moments she gets 
up, walks to Hiss T. and says, ’’Look at my mouth!” 

As she speaks she opens her mouth and points. Miss T. 
replies, ”I see a white sparkle where a new tooth is 
coming in.” At this point the teacher smiled. (This 
seemed to provide both a signal for relief and happi- 
ness to Sharon.) Sharon moved quickly to the mirror, 
looked into her mouth, smiled and returned to the 
group . 




Considerable evidence was found in observer records from visits in the 
winter and spring to indicate that children were learning to utilize the assistance 
of adults in appropriate, dependent ways. 

Expression of F e elings 

The Head Start' Centers clearly accepted and supported the development and 
expression of a wide range of emotions. During the initial visits, records showed 
children responding in a relatively narrow range of affect. Fearful responses 
with crying and withdrawal appeared :v.ost frequently in the early part of the year. 
Later, bursts of anger and ’’temper tantrums” decreased. Vague humor and what 
appeared as ’’silliness” not clearly related to any particular situation or event 
became more focused. By t^ie spring visit, the range of emotions expressed in- 
cluded affectior), humor, anger, gaiety, enthusiasm, concern and sadness. 
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Emotions became increasingly appropriate to the reality of the situations 

within which they were expressed. In interaction with a single classmate a child 

might shout angrily when his block tower was knocked down; laugh joyfully as he 

hugged another; and show coricern when his friend stumbled and fell. With adults, 

children might ask for help when perplexed by a difficult form board; smile when 

help was given; and express enthusiasm for the activity upon success. Summary 

statements reflect the nature of these changes: 

. . . Emotionally, Bruce is better able to- control his anger and energy 
level and appears to have a higher threshold of frustration. 

. . . Bruce now seems able to more easily demonstrate overtly his affec- 
tion to the teacher, although he still seems guarded in this behavior. 

. . . Susie now seems freer in expressing feelings - she is quite affec- 
tionate toward peers, and shows a fondness for all of the teachers. She 
id more responsive to the total situation, showing excitement when the. 
teacher announces a group activity, fighting with a peer when any attempt 
is made to disrupt activity or remove her work. She laughs frequently 
(at appropriate times), and her eyes twinkle when she is excited - this 
primarily when she * s interacting with peers. 

. . . The teacher has described Perri as **very outgoing, affectionate, 
intelligent, and aware of how others, including the teacher, feel about 
him - he’s very sensitive.” Perri has become more demonstrably affec- 
tionate in his relationships with significant others, particularly the 
teacher, whom he occasionally seeks for comfort. 

. . . Emotional development was marked by a* change from much behavior 
directed toward gaining security from others, such as special efforts 
to hold someone’s hand and receiving comfort, to greater autonomy in 
pursuing solitary activities as well as the capacity to take mild risks 
in physical play. At the beginning of the year, Cindy ignored the 
adults except to seek security; by mid-year, her interaction was more 
playful and by the end of the year, she seemed comfortable both in 
initiating conversation and following instructions. 

, > 

. . . Barry gained greatly- in emotional control by .the, last visit, / 
evidenced by less aggressive behavior toward peers, shov/n when he 
patted a crying child on the 'shoulder saying, "I didn’t mean to - I’m 
sorry.” He still shows a great deal of exhuberance, but it is more 
directed and less random than bc-ifoi^e. ' , ^ 

. . . During the first visit, Betty smiled Infrequently and several 
times looked as if she might cry, especially when strongly urged to do 
something. By the last visit, she was smiling and laughing with no 
signs of tears. She remains quiet but there has been great change in 
her emotional responses in a positive way. 
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The Children's Parents 



Approximately 50% of the parents of our Head Start/ student sample were inter- 

t \ ' / . 

viewed. Staff members were uniform in noting the reniarkable requirements life 

! , . / 

makes on these parents, yet they survive, keep the^^household going, get the kids 

j ‘ / 

off to the centers, attend classes or maintain jobs and still find energy enough 

r 

to contribute to the running/of the Head Start centers, 

llost parents were enthusiastic about their children's participation in Head 

Start, although a few expressed reservation. Parents generally seemed optimistic 

/ • . ' . 
about the chances of the child receiving benefits from the* program although -some 

were vague in their understanding of objectives. They often mentioned learning, 

illustrated by their child's being able to identify his or her name or by knowing 

the numbers. Parents often cited their new appreciation of the need for theitv to 

respond to children's verbal behavior. One parent reported, "She keeps talking all 

the time. I used. to tell her to hush up. Now I know to talk to her," 

$ 

, Parents frequently noted change in the area of social behavior, "She gets 
along better with her brother and sister,"* "He doesn't get in fights," In dis- 
cussing the changed that had occurred’, Mrs, Chavet noted an improvement in the 
way Sally interacted with both her brother and cousins, and the mother herself. 
There had been a decrease in fighting among the children with much less complain^?, 
ing to the mother by Sally, When asked if there were other changes in the way 
Sally related to her, Mrs, Chavet said, "She asks me questions," The interview^ 
continues: 

Interviewer: "She didn't ask you questions before?" 

Mrs, Chavet: "Only if she wanted me to do something for her," 

i :• 

Interviewer: "How has this changed.?" 

■ u 

- Mrs. Chavet: "Now she wants to know how things work and why things work the way 

they do. She follows me around all the time asking 'How?' and 'Why?', 
'How?' and 'Why?I II", 
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Head Start children do not leave the Head Start experiences at the door of 
the schoolroom. They take Head Start home with them and help their parents to 
become responsive to their needs. 
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CHAPTER IV 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF RECORDS ' 

Most researchers in child development agree th^t case records are a 
rich source of information* The case record has bedn a basic clinical 
tool in assessing the functioning and change in functioning in individuals 
for years. Additionally, the case record may be the only currently avail- 
able tool for documenting complex aspects of human behavior* Unfortunately, 
few techniques have been developed for organizing and summarizing these 
instruments* A secondary purpose of this study x^as to attempt such a 
task. 

The case method used in the Maryland reports has certain character- 
istics which are important to note* First, the case relies on anecdotal 
material rather than more delineating categorical systems, of other 
naturalistic methods* Behavior which may go unrecognized in category 
systems has a chance to emerge* 

Secondly, data are not recorded x^ithin the framework of psychological 
theories but rather are recorded objectively by describing behavior in 
everyday language. In this way, unanalyzed, theoretically neutral data' 

^ are provided that* can be used for many purposes. A further value of the 
case record lies in its ability to suggest relationships which may not 
have been anticipated in an experimentally controlled environment* (Many 
of the findings in Chapters II and III could not have been anticipated.) 
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Through observation of chaining of events • hypotheses can be derived, 
modified, tested and refined. In theory the case record method appears 
very useful in obtaining descriptions of the quality, intensity and fre- 
quency of behavior for all kinds of situations and populations. 

All of these characteristics make the case record well suited to the 
topic of the child's interactive style with the environment (adults, peers, 
objects). 

The Research Question 

A primary expectation for Head Start is that the children will develop 
a more positive, healthy, productive interactive style during this experi- 
ence. . Therefore, the records were examined for evidence of change in the 
child's interactive style between fall and spring. The progress of indi- 
vidual children was illustrated in the first chapters. 

The fact' that a child's interactive style is difficult to study, 
except in an ideographic study, has not reduced its importance to theorists. 
Cottrell (1942),, Sears (1951) and Schutz (1960) have stressed the import- 
. anc'e of interactive modes of behavior learned in childhood in their 
theoretical formulations concerning the development of adult Interactive 
style. Cottrell (1942) specifically noted the tendency r>f interactive 
sequences learned early in life to persist into adulthood. Case Records 
have been used to document human interactions. Fawl (1963) used case 

records to identify disruptions of behavior and blockage of goals that 

/ 

brought on behavioral reactions accompanied by negative effects# In this • 
way. he was able to plot the distributions and intensities of disturbances 
in the ongoing behavior of children that were evoked by objects, events. 
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and people in their environments* Schog^en (1963) identified what he termed 



' the child, directed toward some end, of which the child was aware* Dyck 



he was able to obtain the amount of social interaction taking place between 
children and various associates* 

Other examples of studies using the case record as a primary data 
source are noted by Barker (1963)* Various case record styles haive been 
described by Prescott (1957); Perkins (1969); Barker and Wright (1951); 

Barker, Wright, Barker and Schoggen (1961); and Barker (1964)* 

Evaluation of Change 

t'- 

As noted in the introductory chapter, the same children were studied 
longitudinally at ^hree data collection points: fall, winter, spring* 

Depending/ in part on the frequency of association, long-term observa- 
tions can have drawbacks* For instance, changes may occur so gradually that 
awareness of similarities and differences in behavior may be lost or dis- 
torted* Heyns and Lippitt (1954) have noted the problems involved in ex- 
tended. approaches in their review of methods for describing-human inter- , 
actions* Raush, Dittmann, and Taylor (1959) aLso-^^hoted this problem in 
studying children in residential treatment * In terms of the present study, 
this problem does not appear as pressing* Because of the intervals between 
observations, it seems likely that changes would be more apparent*, 

Clearly, the study does not focus on what aspects of the Head Start 
Program produce changes in interactive behavior* The question here is whether 
or not these children change in their ordinary interactipns with 'adults, peers 
and tasks - and if so, along what dimensions* 



Venvironmental force units** which were occurrences of action initiated upon 



(1963) studied the social interactions of children* Using 
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Although the case record has been a basic clinical tool in assessing 
the functioning and change of functioning in individuals, summarizing data 
across case records, so that general statements about a sample can be made, 
has been done in a few instances. 

In organizing and summarizing our case records, we borrowed heavily from 
the work of Raush, Dittmann and Taylor (1959). The process is essentially 
one of displaying the anecdotal material on a four quadrant organizing frame- 
work. Our organizing frameworks (see Appendix B, Tables Bl, B2, B3) for inter- 
personal behavior are s imilar to theirs and are based on the theoretical 
suggestions of Freedman and Leary (1951). In addition, a framework for 
organizing task-oriented behavior was developed. While the resulting task- 
oriented framework was used in this study, the findings, of our observers, 
noted earlier, have suggested several additional changes. 

V, 

Method of Analysis 

A random sample of thirty child records was taken from the case record 
bank. This selection happened to include two or more representatives from 
each of the model types* The records for each child were chronologically 
rearranged so that the classification team would not begin to find trends 
which might influence their work. Classification for any one record might 
begin with either the fall, winter or spring report, then proceed to another, 
not necessarily successive, data collection point. 

An independent classification team* with no direct knowledge of the analysis 
procedure, V 7 as trained, using case records from a previous year. The organizing 
franicworks are riot easy to use. Even with the illustrative statements 

/ 

*(Mrs. Frances Hershberger and Miss Marcia Cohen) 
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(See Appendix B), decisions often wer^required as to the proper classif ication(s) 
of a sequence. At the end of the first two hours practice, a Scott's (Amidon, 1967) 
coefficient was calculated for interrater reliability. The coefficient was only 
.27. An extensive training period was begun.X Modifications were made, in the 
organizing framework. Another test case record\was studied with a resulting inter- 
rater reliability of •74# (A higher reliability ^ould have afforded a greater like- 
lihood of finding statistically significant trends.)^ No counts of the quadrant 
entries were made until the classification. period ended. 

Finii ings 

^ } 

The percentc.ge of total framework behavior falling in each dimension was cal- 
Cv'ated. ..A difference score between fall and spring was calculated. The percentage 
of behavior for each dimension, for each child is presented in Appendix C. The null 

hypothesis tested was; (7o Spring - % Fall) = 0 

N . , 

The data clearly show a change on the part of these children toward more 

« 

positive, friendly, interpersonal behavior (Table 1). Incidents of behavior 
orgarized under the title of "negative” became less frequent. 26.1 percent of the 
behavior in the affective dimension was classified as negative in the fall; in the 
spring collection, 16.0 percent fell in the negative dimension. 

Table 1 

INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR 



ot CHILDREN 


TOWARD THEIR PEERS 






Maan Difference Score. 


S.D. 


S.E. 


t 


10.10 


24.9 


4.54 


2.17* 



*2 tailed t-test, * significant at .05 level 
One of the expressed objectives of Head Start is to facilitate the development 
of children to become fully functioning human beings. The quality of a person's 
interpersonal behavior is an expression of this broad purpose. The fact that such 
a purpose is being accomplished has had little prior documentation. 
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However, this change does not represent the behavior of each child, 
(Appendix C, Table I C) Of the 30 children in this sample, ten change le-ss 
than 10%, ten changed more than 40%. In this' latter group, only one child’s 
behavior became more negative. This within group variance shows that positive 
change is accounted for by about one-third of the sample. 

A small change occurs in' the data representing the . interpersonal behavior 
of children towards adults. 10.3 percent of the behavior classified was in 
the negative domain at the beginning of the year; 9.9 percent was in this . 
domain in the spring records. This change is not statistically significant 
at the usual level of testing (Table 2) 



Table 2 

INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR 
OF CHILDREN TOWARD ADULTS* 











Mean Difference Score 


S.D. 


S.E. 


t 


+ .417. 


20.1 


3.96 


.163 



The level of negative behavior toward adults documented in this study may 
be a useful statistic for comparison studies i More than half of the children 
exhibit virtually no negative or hostile behavior in the spring records. 

;Some concern has been expressed that continued Head Start experience 
might suppress the activit^ level of children and encourage passivity. The 
findings from these summaries clearly indicate that the activity level of 
children is not suppressed by the Head Start experience. The only change 
suggested by this sample is th^t the children become more active in their 
behavior toward adult-s (Table 4), while maintaining about the same level 
of activity toward peers (Table 3). 



ERIC 



*The Simple Data Description program of the Health Sciences Computing 
Facility UCLA , was used for all computatfons. The mean difference 
score is- the mean of the change* from Fall to Spring. All scores were 
in the form of percentages. Computer Science facilities at the University 
of Maryland were used 'for processing these data. 49 



- 47 - 



docutnentatio n proceduras such as skill tests or trait measures fall in 
the nomothetic tradition. The exclusive use of one methodology limits 
the range of questions which can be examined in comprehensive evaluation. 
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APPENDIX A 



CASE RECORD OBSERVATIONAL TEAM 



Institute Observer 
Laura Dittmanh, Ph.D. 
Mattl Peltiman, 

Harold Fishman 

4 ^^ , ■ . / ■ 

Charles Flatter, Ed.D. 
Albert Gardner, Ph.D. 
Joan Glldemelster 
Jacob Goerlng, Ph.D. 
Harry Green , Ph.D., 

E. Joan Hunt;, Ph.D. 
David Kyle, Ed.D. 
Richard Hatteson, Ed.D. 
Garry McDaniels, Ph.D. 
Darryl Summers 
Bonnie Tyler, Ph.D. 
Nellie Urbach 



Sponsor 

Bushell 

HYU 

EDC 

Consultant's Model 
Gordon 

Consultant's Model 

Bank Street 

REC 

Pittsburgh 
Weikart 
Nlnihlcht 
Bonk Street 

\ 

Tucson 

Becker Englemann 
EDC 



Coronunlty 
Oralbl, Arir. 

St. Thomas, V.I. 
Washington, D.C. 
Colorado Springs, 
Chattanooga, Tcnn 
Bellows Falls, Vt 
Wilmington, Del. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Lockhaven, Pa. 
Greeley, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

B. St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, D.C. 
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APPENDIX B 



ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORKS 



Table IB DlmensioaB for Orgaalzj^ng'' Descriptions of the 
InterpersouAl Behavior of ooa Child toward 
Adults 



Table 2B Dlmaoslons for Organlxlng Doscrlptlons of tho 
latarparsooal Bahavior of ooa Child toward . 
Paara ■ 



Tablo 3B Diaaosioa for Orgaalslng Descriptions of the 
Child's Task-related Style 
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APPENDIX C 
DATA 



Table IC Affectlonal Dimension Data 

Percent of Hostile Behavior towards Peers 

Table 2C Activity Dimensioa Data ' 

Percent of Active Behavior towards Peers 



Table 3C Activity Dimenaion Data 

Percent of Active Behavior towards Adults 



Table 4C Affectional Dimension Data 

Percent. of Hostile Behavior towards Adults 

Table 5C Task Dimension Data 

Percejnt of Behavior in Negative Domain 
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TABLE 1C 

i r 

APFECTIONAL DIMKNSIOIi DATA 
PERCENT OF NEGATIVE BEHAVIOR IWARDS PEERS 



Subject 



Percent Fall 



- 

.0 ' 



101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 
125' 
126 

127 

128 

129 

130 



Percent Spring 



Diffetence 



00,0 


04.7 


- 04.7 


20.0 ‘ 


20.7 


- 00.7 


04.5 


03.9 ■ 


- 04.4 


56.3 


25.0 


i - 31.3 


00.0 


06.6 


- 06.6 


50 . 0 . 


20.0 


+ 30.0 


00 , o ' 


00.0 


00.0 


22.2 


00.0 


+ 22 . 2 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


50.0 


31.2 


+ 18.8 


50.0 


53.8 


- 03.8 


14.2 


66 ’.|6 


52.4 


22.2 


39.11 


- 16.9 


60.0 


00.0 


+ 60.0 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


11.1 


- 11.1 


50.0 


29 . ' 


+ 20.8 


15.0 


00.0 , 


+15.0 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


33.3 


16,6 • 


+ 16.7 


15.0 


00.0 


+ 15.0 


40.0 


00.0 


•WO.O 


37.5 


50.0 


- 12.5 


27.2 


37.5 


- 10.3 


30.7 


21.4 


+ 09.3 


75.0 


27 . J 


447.3 


50.0 


00.0 


+ 50.0 


00.0 


15.0 ■ 


- 15.0 


58.3 


00.0 


+58 i 3 
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TABLE 2C - ^ 

kony.^ DIMENSION DATA 
PERCENT OP AcfiVE BEHAVIOR TOWARDS PEERS 



1 

Subject 


Percent Fall 


Percent Spring 


> 

Differenca 


101 


,50.0 


95.2 


+45.2 


' 102 


80.0 


65.8 


-14.2 


103 


58.3 


56.2 


-01.9 


104 


•62.5 


35.7 


-26.8 


105 


• 42.8 


53.3 


+10.5 


106 


100.0 


70.0 


-30.0 


107 . 


100.0 


50.0 


-50.0 


108 


88.8 


86.9 


-01.9 


109 


75.0 


80.0 


+05.0 


no 


20.0 


68.7 


+48.7 


111 


66.6 


50.0 


-16.6 


112 


78.5 


83.3 


+14,8 


113 


50.0 


39.1 


'-I0.fi 


114 


60.0 


83.3 


+23.3 


116 


00.0 


55.5 


+55.5 


. 117 


88.8 


83.3 


-04.5 


118 


40.0 


66.6 


+26.6 


119 


50.0 


50.0 


00,0 


120 


50.0 


00.0 


-50.0 


121 


44.4, 


16.6 


-27.8 


122 


89.4 


100.0 


+10.6 


124 


62.5 


50.0 


-12.5 


125 


75.0 


75.0 


00.0 


126 


61.5 


57.1 


-04.4 


127 


75.0 


77.7 


+02.7 


128 


' 50.0 


100.0 


+50.0 


129 


87.5 


85.0 


-02.5 


130 


100.0 


55.5 


-45.5 
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TAELE 3C 

ACTIVITY DlMEiJSIOM DATA 
PEEXaSHT OP ACTIVE BEHAVIOR TCMARDS ADULTS 




Subject 


Percent PaII 


Percent Sprius 


Difference 


101 


00.0 


22.7 


+22.7 


102 i 


00.0 


05.0 


405.0 


103 


50.0 


50.0 


00.0 


104 


20.0 


07.1 


-12.9 


105 


46.6 


21.4 


-25.2 


106 


20.0 


33.3 


+13.3 


107 


16.6 


10.0 


-06.6 


103 


22,2 


05.5 


-16.7 


109 


25.0 


00.0 


-25.0 

I ’ 


110 


41.1 


27.2 


-13.9 


111 


36 . } 


20.0 


-16.3. 


112 


21.8 


50.0 


+28.2 


113 


21.0 


00.0 


-21,0 


114 


43.7. 


30.0 


-13.7 


116 


14.2 


66.6' 


+52.4 


117 


63.1 ; 


75.0 


+U.9 . 


;io 


. 25.0 


22.6 


^ -02.4 


119 


21). 0 


20.0 


-05.0 


120 ^ 


20.0 


25.0 


+05.0 


121 


27.2 


26.9 


-00.3 


125 


53.8 


25.0 


-28.8 


126 


38.3 


50.0 


’ +11.7 


127 


55.5 


70.0 


+14,5 


128 


37.5 


75.0 


+37.5 


129 


56.5 


55.5 


-01.0 


130 • 


53.8 


56.2 


+02.4 
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•,TAB!.E Ac 



AFF}:CT10^.’AL OIHC' JICN DATA. ■' 





rKkCENT OB U'-lC/ATIVi;: 


:,i:i'.,Vv’TCT. T 0 i ..\ U 0.9 ADULTS 


' 


< 

Subject* 


. Pcrvcnt. Fall 


?crconi: S;*r in;;; 


D 1 f f e i c n c e 


101 


20.0 


11.3 


-08.7 


102 


16.6 


15.0 


•K)l .6 . 


103 


18.4 


05.0 


‘ +12.4 


lOA 


' 20. 0‘ 


21.4 


-01.4 


105 


00,0 • ' 


00.0 


00.0 


106 


20.0 


33.3 


. , -13. 3 


107 


08.3 


00.0 


•i 'Jd .3 


108 


00.0 


00.0 


00 . 0 • 


109 


00.6 


00.0. 


00.0 


110' 


29.4 


27.2 


+ 0 ?. . 2 


ill 


.06.2 


,00. 0- 


• 106.-2 ' 


112 


03.7 


00.0 


d0^7 


113 


15.7 


00.0 


+15./ ■ 


114 


03.1 


05.0 


-01.9 


116 


00.0 


00.0 


C'l.v- 


117 


26.3 


12.5 


+13.8 


118 


12.5.' 


02^.4 


+10.1 


119 


12 . 5 ’' 


00.9 


+ 11.6 


120 


00.0 


05.8 


-05.8 - 


121 


36.3 


23.0 


+13.. 3 


122 


06.6 


00.0 


+ 06 . 6 


123 


^ 25.0 


00.0 


+25.0 


124 


12 . 0 


00.0 


+ 12 .. 0 


125 


07.6 


50.0 . 


^ -42.4 


1?6 


00.0 


29.4 


-29.4 


127 


00.0 


13.3 


-13.3 


128 


06 . 2 


1 , 2 .. 5 


-00.3 


129 . 


02 . 1 


00.0 / 


d02 . 1 


130 


19.2 


21.9 


-01.7 



I 
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TAjJLK SC 
DE-lSKElOi! DATA 

PBRGKKT OF BI31AVXOE IH UIBSATIVE IK»iAI»r 





Subject ' 


Parcent Fall 


Farcoat: Sprios 


Diffarcnc® 


' 101 


23.0, 


19.2 


+03.8 


102 


55.5 


16.1 


+39.4 


103 


16.6 


15.9 


+00.7 


lOA 


15.0 


20.5 


.. -05.5 


105 


06.4 


09.0 


-02.6 


106 


26.3 


14.7 


+11.6 


107 


10.0 


06.8 


+03.2 


108 


18.1 


00.0 


+18.1 


.109 


25.5 


40.4 


-14.9 


lie 


42.8 


54.5 


-01.7 


111 


43.4 


63.6 


-20.2 


112 


05.0- 


00.0 


+05.0 


113 


15.3 


25.0 


-09.7 


11.A 


07.6 


09.0 


-Oi.4 


116 


CO.O 


06 . 9 


-06.9 


117 


09.6 


07.6 


-00.3 


118 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


119 


33.4 


03.2 


. +35.2 


120 


' 23.9 


00.0 


+28.9 


121 


23.3 


00.0 


+23.8 


122 


15.3 


08.3 


+07.0 


123 


54.5 


00.0 


+54.5 


124 


07.6 


00.0 


+07.6 


125 


00.0 


21.4 


•21.4 


126 


00.0 


09.0 


-09. C 


127 


,00.0 


07.6 


-07c!i> 


128 


13.4 


21.0 


-07. S 


‘ 129 


00.0 


00.0 


00.0 


130 


36.3 


23.0 


-13.3 






APPENDIX D 



FALL, 



Preacademic High 
(2 classrooms) 

Boys 0 
Girls 3 
Total 3 
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FALL 7 SPRIHG COMPARISON: RATINGS 
OF CHILDREN'S OVERALL PERFORMANCE 
ACCORDING TO FDDEL' TYPES 



Low 



4 
1 

5 



SPR^_ 



Improved No change Lov^er 

Rating in rating rating 



4(2 margina'lf) 0 
1 ' 2 
5 2 



0 

1 

1 



Discovery 
(2 classrooms) 

Boys 0 4 \ 

Girls 0 3 

Total 0 > 7 



•Cognative- 
piscovery 
(7 classrooms) 

Boys 6 8 

Girls 6 8 

Total 12 „ 16 




Enabler 
(2 classrooms) 

Boys 1 3 

Girls 0 2 

Tot^l • 1 5 



4(1 marginal) 0 

2(1 marginal) 1 

6 1 



/ 

8(1 marginal) 6 
3 / 5 

21 , - 7 



/ 



3' 

0 

3 



1 

2 

3 



0 

0 

0 



0 

1 

0 






0 

0 

0 



4c. 
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APPENDIX E 



DEFINITION OF THE TERMS SUPPORTIVE AND 
NONSUPPORTIVE 

SUPPORTIVE 



1. 


Rewards, praises, compliments (compensates for 

action or thought, commands , expresses personal regard) • 


2. 


Protects, reassures, assists (defends or* shields 
from ridicule, restores confidence, lends aid, 
helps). 


3. 


Affirms (assertfj positively, confirms pupil *s 
comment or action--**OK** and ’*all right’* used 
alone are considered clarification and not 
support) . 


4. 


Uses humor (the unexpected out of context brings 
with it surprise and comic relief)* 


5, 


Apologizes (admits mistake). 


■6. 


Reflects feelings (turns back or interprets 
pupil's statement, often a type of direct quote-- 
reflecting pupil's answer to a question is con- 
sidered clarification and not support, per se). 



/ 

NONSUPPORTIVE / 



1. 


Ignores (takes no verbal action to pupil's request 
and no other type of action). 


2. 


Checks, contrasts, corrects (examines and tests, 
sets one pupil against the other in order to 
emphasize the difference). 


3. 


Contradicts , criticizes (opposes or speaks against 
or finds fault). 


4. 


Shames, threatens, reprimands^; uses sarcasm (discredits, 
promises punishments , reproves or censures , and 
uses caustic remarks, often expressing contempt). 


5. 


Deprives, punishes (refuses and inflicts a penalty 
for an offense). 


NEUTRAL 
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1. 


Evidences neither support or nonsupport. 



Al’PENDIX F 



SAMPl.E CA.SE KFcCORP 




Cr^<^.n f.nn 

Ho Tyler 
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conf;LrucL).vf vj.orf. , ('i-id ■inod t;o ;-a 
and peerr:, Imvn nop.un t;n drop o-jCc do 
to join iho p.rou;-., usually approrciii a;; 
hovnivor, he nL.indon.'-. },ir. cvfiort.-. .-.iLcr 
an onlopl-.or rolo. nai;i ikc..- r;cT;;:i!; to 1;o 
(lc‘!'on<]c*nt v.’ay, end f roqnc'V!-!; i y r.Lanf!;- ))■ 
rlciil:, or Loucnii'if] her ai .Coctioiielol 

. In Lho cl.-.-.-rooM, S.-n.i ho;-, yninod son;o coniido nee . Tlrronri'out; 

aUiunr.;!; 

i-V ry ’ and j r* a very nofL voice.. do;.' he ve-nnnu'.s 

to .:he quortrons ashed hy ,:he te.nclK.r ^.•i,:h less ho s i L.-^nc y , ' ; ] - ' 

Lhou<..h he coni n.uos Lo r.l'.ov; e;eb.nrr.n:n;:-..:.nl: v:hen .■isd.od Lo s-h.-.-nd ,,i,d 
r Ci c. 1 ij c* o 
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In qener.nl, fl.-un is. smro respoiisivn Co ch; Cc.'t.n] sicn .- 1 : 
lits r;el;.-cenuerodno.s-s .nn.l desnnd i iq; I-..),.- v ior h.nvc d ; s>i 
and he no-.; .nnh-r ahorCive -.n lcctoLs. Le inCer.-.c,: „ In ‘.sdd'u- i n./ he 
now cnpres.s.cn so:se .nffcccion ~ ninio-.] ,,s..ounC t: .■.•..•.• utI n .-'r;'’ r 

V- ''’T’-'' o:.:lui<i,:s more cenndonco' in hl-n.. ] f 

..n oie.ns; hs.-. Cnuw.i) .-^nd finq.cr suckiny h.ns co-.pletely d-:-.- 

in h.n.s been very rood .for 

T\ "T " h.ot alone ..i;h 

... c Ice]-. ..ead et.nvL j.s brxn.riny chis .-l.o-iL, .q,.-,. j.,; very erihusi- 

astre abouL .de.ni i.t.-uM: ■ ;,no:;r.-:-..n in q.-n-ernl. .and this pro^v..:.7 -: ^- 
paiLicu..nr, co:var.rng Lln-s, .-nd noLiny hov.- this .stan.ds on'r .above 
the others. (oetCer teaci:crs, etc.).. At tissss .she h.,-..s contacted 
authorities to point out inad.oquacics in other preq^-ans. 
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n the r.onn'ny,, joj.nr> in the circle 
sivo lcr.;nrd the clnMdrci: on olLlier r.ide 
s ir'tcy in the circle until t.lio if; 



At lunch, Sc is .rcfitlo-ss ; he is out of his chair sc.vch'al 
timer, o ' .. ^ 

On the p] ayyn‘ou;Ki after lunci^., Sc a|;ain joins in a circle 
Rnrae c T’ncn T. fovi.ir a train line, ar.d a;S r.lic r.tarts to load it 
So tries to sqi;?c/,o in iM/.iediatcly behind To r.O‘.:evcr, the first 
{\irl v.’on*t a.llov: it, so he ])ushes in behind her, Srd in the. 
trnino Another tire lie refused to ^ot in line l.^eca.uGe ha 
couldn*t be first® 



Sc seems to be very vcr]>al, spoabvin^ out ckiarly for \diat 
bo v;nnlSo In several infd.anccs this r.oeraod" to be attention, 
citiier from a.n adult or from neers® 
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Civ . o . ’’S” 

1 iild r vie .“A>l.lier (cu:.L.) 



1', Tvler 



r.iUr; (!c>v.m an'.! :.r. quiet. If ■.■•.ririicn" tol.].: :m lo do r.o l;n* 

ho *>:on * f . '*rrouhlo i.*;, if you yot; S, he hv- cru I’e*.. 

v;jt.h euyoh'iu;, !!von if !'i: s r.or.r 1; to fcill rm!. oj? 

liir chest, ’/ '^anil c! !i * t. pet hi:r. - h.o :aij;hl: file y.o’'oia 

pcL hi:n. 



I 



( , 1. i. ’ : cr s n j f f‘ c c ? ) ' i”r. e o 1. !: i * le i * c- r i o I \ ‘ l: 1 1 i i n 

if: ^:hon hc^ ' loeisvii:^; to fo/1 rich, he co--.or 

on try lop, Vi;io hr: yc-oee h yoerr c;*,o, thi'in i.his Irrt JwiC.c 
*Vho left: ; ctrch t; i:v yot celV.’ :u 

cnhulnnce , r:ul ho uucovinc; i our for' scv.'i-l liovtr;;, Vid 

VO' rA's'.y in t:’no horpitrl. 2 v;ec;’'.o 
tiint Li :e:‘ ^ 



'[ cl i c: :: ' I. Irr ve ti i v.\ r. 1 1 



(i-Io.u;', for r« , V ) St \.'i 1 1 rc \:h''t toe to he }’o*r* 

V o r y i i d. ; c ■.k! e n t t 1 1 v ' f. r. 1 r> c \* e r y c ;> u f' :I h ; • : 1 1 c < f V. i. : : : r ] f , h : ) e n 
ho clocidec to'v;alk, 1 k' v;rtr.:c_'e, i'stforc* t:ir.t j. pit^hcul n\d 

onll.cd hi:.:, but: th.'it no yc^oci , Tf ] t^ry i.c* h*el;) iti. :, iio 
\;oii't (!o it.* 



(Anylliivip, olcc about S*?) Thot’r. about it. 
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7 >. J 7 . 7 717 ) 

Mntirun* h'rin;'*’ . Inio c ) "issroo::'.'. }l^'! v;:uvJor:: .’‘v/.-iy f ro;.; 

her, 5 :!k: shout*.:; c ros.sJ : "Vcrj '-.iL i:]) here- Lo Lcochor . " "S. , 

you (;c!t: over hero nivi ecu you:; ::rr.e La;;,*’ '‘You ycL yowr 
sonl:.'* '^Ooi: your lii'i.,’. c»ol u: your iv.ou'. ii , ” ".‘!ov.' y.c-an.a 

ho. VC no:\e of i::n ~ you’ii liovr yoin: pr i v i. j cy.es La;*.i;U av/ay.” 

X 7 i 77 ). 

5), \valhr. up l.o ‘n i a v.>ot:hCi' aucl vuLLci'.'- :;o::’.cLh iuf* , \;hi.ch. 

I couKln’l I’lrlors . Mot:l;cr ;■.«! i.;! , "Cc*L back Liicrc.” i 

# 

]tol:lU'r Lalk^*. l;c> Leachcr for .‘;i*:vo ro 1. v.’.iunl: cm; alrotiL r;a!;in 
S. bchavo. Site at S. rc\-vr.il :ov.l pjarea. 

o 



. A 1 5 oy *i L :: d o'.’u on S . ’ .s cl: . 1 r v.» i 1 1 1 h ii ; , )•> u : h i n y S . o u l: 
’oI chhi.r. S. d'oean't. vcacL Lo rhe boy. 



Tcacb.er f.cll.*. : lie ].*oy t:o ;;;ol: ouL ol Lbe riiror. S.'s 
iv.oLhci* Lc'.lls S. Lo si.e. up. 

.S. Lnlks u'iLh a boy 5:[Ll.ine. aL his Cable. The boy 
talvcs hold of S.'s anr., In a friendly irannor. 



12 . 1 ) 2 ) . " 

S. 's inoclior leave;; the rooi:i, sayinp, "You'd bcLLcr 
bo do you hear? Don't run.*' As soon as she is out 

Che door, Si starts running, around the 7;oo::i v.'ith another 
boy. 



O 

ERIC 
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Case "S" 
Paj’e 2 



Inc up. 



5). v,al (lov»n in his chair, crui’.hed his paper milk cnp 
' in his hand, and said, "I don*t v;ant: any milk”. Held his 
plastic fork under rhe i.nhle, br^akinr. oif the pronf;s one 
at a time. V’Iumi only llic handle wr.s left he held il ui> aiul 
grinned. 

' . . , t 

S. v/iis very restless cUr.'in;; lunch/ VHu?n I Inllcod to 
him ho would osually answer, but noslVof \;hnt ho said \.ms 
unintelligible. Once Ii. came over a/c! hit S. Ho winced 
and blinl;eci his oyer but did-.*t try/ts hit her l')aek. He 
moved out of his seat. S. ate h is /hrur.hurgcM* , and ate sc>r..e 
corn with his finj;ers. When he hr/d fir.ishod thr^ hamburg.C'r^ 
he wnll;cd across t’ne room to asky''the it-. u:her (or a (ori:; \*‘nich 
she gave bin. ile rteial] ,hir corn and dessert, -’pd threw the 
empty -plates in the v/astc-lwisket . 



VHiilc sitting at S.*;; tabK for liuicli, I felt that ina 
war. only r.tinimnlly res])onsivc* .o mv efforts to interact, read 
in a v;ay , e.vasivc. He gives tb.o imi’.ression of being, uncer- 
t a 1 n of hi m self, a r/d h a p.d ] e s I h i s h y 1) 1 u i. fin;.;, ho a s t: i n p: , r> r 
’’putting, OP.*' an a.ct, H.G., at ti’.rjs h:’ndJer his insccv.r't> 
by being the clc>wn - making faces or weird noi‘sc.s to ai tract 
the attention of his peers. 



S. seems to be quite verbal 
words are unintcLl igible . Hven 
tions 1 \.’cs unable to understand 
what I coul d understand, some of 
or inappropriate. 



, yet the majority of his 
in answering direct ones- 
most of v.'i'.at S. said. Irom 
S.’s ansvrers \/ore “silly, ' 






10 






r 



Occobo)^ S, 10/0 ( V : j 5 ) 



5 j. comes in tlio door \;li:h his mother, lle-'ir, dressed 
fancy outfit v;!iich include:.; a lealiu-r vest Witli lone, thony, 
In'uv^in^; from it. iiis si:oc;.s are lu*iyhtly polished, S.* 

.•iway {ro.n liis i::r. '.iic-r lier eye;: ' f o 1 1 ov.- In':-’;'; sh.- scc-.ii; proiifl 
In'.K app(;nr;uicf , and r.Inaccs around as thoupli s!ie Is loolii.ri 
sec if anybody notices 'ni’-r;. 



i n a 
s 

v;a 1 l:s 
of 



S- co; *s hac!: to his ;::otb.er. 
liis not. beepiiy,; h i 5; clothos neat. 
iTr'Utr>, and his rot I: or says, loudly, 



.0;ia 



She scolds Iriin Irarslily ahoui^ 
lie puts liis thu-.ib In liis-^' 
"i.eok ho\; upj.y your Adjui.-.b 



/ 



, M, walks Ic') the nicidjc of th.e room, stands 

at the otl;or children. Ho sits dovai -at a ta 
_tili ) o s 111 s a r i;- s ■ o v c* r 1 1 1 c 1 ; r, c: ’ ; of the c 1 1 a i r a n d v 
1 1 V 1 1 y , \ v!n‘ c h c: o 5, i. r. t p r i :.;a r i 1 y of dust e r s of 
i n d i. i ■ 1 e r e n t a c t i v i t i c s . 



looki n,; ayroen*:! 
blc hiu;s(' j f 
ac- 

k.i ds ir(vo 1 ved 



) 



.S . vnll:.s c)V(.'r to a tabic full of c:lii. Idre.n, ler.iia on It, 
and watcher, tlicui’.. 



Teaclier tulls S. to j;o back to liis table. He stands in 
the liiiddle of the room looking confused. Puts liis finger in 
his i.ioutli. 



‘J’eaclicr to S.: "Sit down." 



S. sits dov;n, puts thumb in liis -iiiouth . 



'(9:23) 

Cliildren line up to go to bathroom. 



i 9 j. 2 _ 7 )^> 

S. <is at the lio.acl of tlic. line coming, back from the bat! - 
xcom. A boy pu.shos on S\ , s. doesn't react, ‘flic bov sits clown 
on tl'o. floor. .S . , puslic.m' li i n twice on the .-bead \;iil:' the palm of 
his band; tlic ,boy ignores him.- S. strctclies out on the floor im 
itating tlie lioy , but Immediately jumps up mid goes to .a chair. 

. 
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Cas.c 



(10: ()(i ) 



T. .si:.-.nps fuoi on floor, Liicn lifts lior Imndc on litr lenr 
Do it til- Vij-Jit i/oy." ^ ■ ■’ 



■ S. coplos T.'s actions correctly. He p.ny;;' dose attention 
to l:lic 1. , 

"‘lio crin fWiPu 1 - the ric>i,L way?" (Sane n. ropoPf 

It coi rcr (. ] y , lUon . docis tluT ^ ‘ 



1 . : l>y}\*y bpsi‘.o ; h:ii 1 . Say iL njutcir ' 

i- • * S., don*t play the* frlnso on your jacket . “ 

\ 

T.: "S., say he.sl.etha] j , " 

•S . rt'pc'/Us ft: cniri'C'C 1. 1 y , 



r>. is jilciyinv'; vitli tlie frinpe on liis nev> l.catlie/r i;idei - r 
takes his.jneket off. s. tuits liis tlun::b in his leonil,.' 



doe 



jiic* y.roupprnct Icc^.: r,c'iyinr "f e lovia l.on” and "i.'oot he ] ] . ” 5 

i: pnri.icii);:Lc* - «ius wiUi llp.n.ib in liin r.iouuh. 



Tlici t:c-p.clH:r clropr: lioi; 
puts tluir.ib back in niouth. 



papers. S. picks tliom up for licr, tiic 



in 



T.; "I'n ponna try to fool you. Wliat souikI is tin’s?" (point- 
to on card) ‘ ^ " 



S. i.s paying attention now, v;atclies J., who gives 
the ansv;o)'. ' 



‘'irirnni" as 



S.: No teacher, tliat*s not; ni:nm.” 



it. All i ip,li t. j S . *V/h a t ' s t li i s s ound ? ' 



S. responds correctly, thoh puts tlur.h in nouth 



] 3 






(V(.iu c ro i\ rol.orr-.r, yo’.: c^'Ic)* .'I. Vro:. o. V) ^’o. ' c’ : 

yoii toy;-.; • 

Uo I?) •^o;;i*inc ( :'v:i yru j.rt 

you f'ii‘::l V) ;!r.f c 



I'VOt.lyr, Crcrc- :'.‘::y; circuuv:- : ’v 

(Are vDu r. i;oy V) ^ 'i’c* !u: • ^ rl :.y -ru l!u* 

(‘ -n.yU : u-r’, i:. A : : ! o ] 1 i y ; ■ • . )/ 



A!y In'ol.iior riMvyod lu^.; lo n^A/.o ^ you r.uort?) 

Yof^. (Aov; s:::;.rlV) i^ccrl... ■ (An t: Hro?) 

Ao: ] 1 i.iv.l co. rl: oous, (•■:;<- v.’alclio: 'i-j.l.l'i yov‘?)' Ay Arovhor, 

(.Mo:.'"v ever l cl; y::j'. ) Ao, ^ (A; yc'ur clccv;;/ at: !k>.:v:: r.c'::'U“ 

tii.:po?) ^IhnAc:^ hc.r.i] no. , (A;:c;l: do. you ^lo do .ci;c very roM: 

p 1: 1 \ o :nc ? ) ' i\' o 1: 1 n* : i . - 

ue (S. ruid ]) looAod nl: S/y drryAuis - hc^ o/ijnrofued uo 
]VU' 1: i cu lor fee I ? nr, nbdu'. tiurrv - ur^ilnr 1 i:;ed r.cr c! i j; ] i.ruu’ t r.oru 
Wlion no spcci:'i.o cyoc I .Acm'! ’..’no puAuhI , . lu'-:d 1 i A 1 1 o lo say. ..ool. 

of hi.f> \.*ords ’.nMu* ;:iullcv;ui n.nd pavlA-]. ]y un into 1 1 i yyA; Ic ; l .nc* 
sti’uclurod q;iosli on far 11 i l o. loci u;v.iovf luonu iny he sai.d. 




. > 






I c 1 cnchc r i o F3 5; Ion (rcn(!lnj' ) 



'•‘ho. rc ncl< 
c:0*v K i”! * L i : o 1 i: 

lih- if.. 



r r-ol:; Pc "i: 

l‘o cnll.-c’ h 
oil in:, hhvthin^n., 



v:-nc:;M-^ nlv’n' '-h :hio 

:«hc' f h; 1 : rnn- 

in* on; *.. • • v •; \/i k* n ho ]'•••/' :* 



Tiio l o.'ichor yc \d ihni f' . 1, iVo r.\'.r>\:<'r fo<h*iy h-ocnu.'.e 

hif.. : li.’ c ‘n).in!n'h I', iii lyinl ni/.nl . 



Vho ( fr-oln ri-.*nlh!^c is s to-lThotn , Imt' ihaf he clciosu'l 

hot Lhc ofhe-r kltls. 

2c Tc.'.ciior l-;.;)res.r. i on (n.r ; lh.:\:-o t i c ) 

/ 

Tills !■. .'.(h. -r j'ool :'- thnl. h f. von'l Tnf;;>onrl 
is ssnn: Isj rosyr-’nl hy ii i •'iso i f . hovorl 

In-’s th'.vi :V;' V.’* 1 ], In cln.fn”. - *'ynw csto. 1 ( 0.1 lio ’ 



Lh.:* but: 



f. ^ i.r ••.'hnl r",'.- * : ’ •' !:. If' lo:h's l.h^* C'V!;'S bids 

o . u! is 5 U)s.o 1; i n. ‘ (■'\’o rh. ' n 1 * • :.y in cl-'ss.. Ih'-lihns fo :.cl: rcus'ii \;it 
lln.-i, hnS h;* eh ;•'• s-iO 1. v;nn; fi.c':.) to ‘no )‘on>Ji, vm’ fhi hi:.u Yol )k.* 1 i!;o 
I:!!-:* oih'i'V 



wcc'koiul 
kenO: oT 



\ ;o s \*t • )’ y q • \ i r* t tin:* I j 3 ■ L ^ \ ; :■ t - ! *. of r; eh C' r> 1 '• f 1 i a : \ n f 

he \ ■ ;t s ^ .* i ]. f 1 - on e 1 ' 'v.‘ r> ^ 1 1 0 rO f th' v.' : 3 1 ' ■ t: ] -St: eO. ci 1 li : s. I . c* 
L 1 K t V'i.vv? he v: o n ' I- i ol J o ; ci i r c c L i o ; i s. i* 5 c l: 1 1 e ^ 3* c vu p . 



r.y 

do 



one 

1 1 



3. Lnue,ua;yi (oochor ahsf nf clni'i no elii.s vi.sif. 



o 

ERiC 



;• (?brua ry , ] / 1 



j'« TyK;r 



;0 n.'-'c 



‘ i‘ri:‘<'.! :• c i. i v ‘i. Ly 

j; La rid i.a a :):v'^ua L; 



i; 

in 



. liii n Vi; .• t;*:? Vo a (.in' uruni 1 
*:• ^ } ;y :ar j a ; id,o cli 3 ] d ; c. • i , 



Sc ajri\.‘::» ny co:;V< id-' ir. (n:p;;;.-d i '.y-o cc;d* ; v\. Sl:arlr 

J'nnv'.v;, )a^.: y! ; . :c. -n: .••• re; i. V : : y Sal ’ > 

yol:*;;; CiH, \ ol: Ini. V j ;::a i r: t:a’r. la araapa at 

Sc fln-iras a 1 -oy avcnjarl ll^r t-iro:: (S 1 :S‘a anc; r 

silV.i.'.iy, al r l.*.i)U*c rlaudi-:. 1 i . ; • i i ir. i:o {’■••‘■ia c va, r sr- 1 i.foie r-r 

aY(M .d (;):<' tv..;:.', • -.1 y ^iVij wo ('•• : r i aa I i o.i :! r ’.and. fla 

n annthar l.rl-lc, loo!:-; a* cliijd.t;; niVlinj; rad laldiny, ny 

;• nyt n i ny c • " 



Sic cdiO>jn: \::o yn*:.'-;- ~ .larlr- for ;« in’rnV.c, l 1 v’a 'no r'lop: 

at a 1 n S 1 ( ♦ in (. : i i 1 . )' ; o \ ^ : ( ' 1 1 i T a t.' a , 



o - 
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S« c O'-^.Y t o r \.'i\:;rc ll;o road.iiy; icaclK'r i j. nltlin:'* 



Save i : 1 ci i i 1 S. r ■ ' n :• re * r l ] ; 
lieO.ena [ (> []o' oviicrr; (:oli 



Seel T; roar, a i: aj r i ly. In l^er. i’, f;Van(i,s ;*ik> 
iny. • loll, a S. to ;;o si!. (Icv.si, lie 

<;lieoi)lshl.y and yoes icrynal a Lai.dp, rVanchaby It looSin;. riround then 
jij.tr, (ionM arid 5>t:en*C5; iaSLO. .snoice, ( bl. Iv i.euev oi lij^ ptiie-rf; i\t the lal'j 



\.MK‘n V(n:'cb,er snyr, *d^CA? r*iv )n‘ce, everybody ^ . iw sitting'; (|u 

obIlvlour» lo tbreo oll'.or.s v;ho are (:a]I:ln(; loiyibior a.t tluV table. 



1 0 : 1. 0 •“ Head i rn; clas.^ 

^ ’ / 

T: r’.Vudicd -Inlie hc:ae?“ S‘; b.oldr. up luniul o (All bnt Mo ban 

sludiod.) Tc looking; liircus,h file for ac;a^,* I’ni.r.;; <, S, suc!;lnp, oi\hi: 
finper, slarlny into rj>aeOo (Others ejanclny, arouiui room ” lb \.vU:ci 
teach.cr.) _ 

'j' : "Loc'i; at t:nla rev; sound/’ S:'.o\;s a In lior hoed;. Children i 

peat the r. our. St {:o,rel;r:ri St, lin;;er in ;;oi:th, for::::.i i.b.A, scv.n.d , 



l;-; 



1 1 . 'j' V ] a V 



■■.•t.ni.-'ry, K /7 1 

* * * 

, Claf;r. (conCc) 

T. a-l.r. i (.)vu a;'i:;voj's £ivr^[.^ co;;}a'Ct:l c|v-*rM. -io 

Tirsi:, r:^! cnrvi'c::ly. 'i\ a?:?;:- oii- *; l i imv: , S. a:\y.\\v: 

v;iVli { \\c 5 ,V(-u/ *- aC; )i' • 7 j. 1 r. V 1;>:V ;;1 , 



To S, t.o cc::..- 1 c’ )^-y ', 11 . 1 r:c-!j;ici oul. a f 

to 'i‘ , , jr.akf: <■!.: ic t. '.y . r i:d back kt- 

c)k. ir kinirhiio; lo ; oanc^ ih.! L^'ochor 

roytijin.; t k 

) ' : • Ar ] i. j c (Ua r y / 



\\‘ i-y 
::: 1:t his 
.t'l sav 



asks vu^'.h chili! -ko covai to lie i. lc\a,vr. Ins I.sad. coanks, 
)<al the* au::;V-;-::s aro alsiSsi. ia:MK!’M<.n ■..hilt’ T. is count: io.a , i, and 



l:c*.: oiunr 00 ;;;: ';cl: J' 
lies I ^ 1 i ty i:) ' caVcci » 



sha 



i;. plr.yinlly M. t.lusi •' no 



!!ach I' i ‘ ^ rr‘C*.i ir-s 1-y )n‘.-:uoIj iio in; u':co:.;rtu. ts:l.l o ^ 1:.*’ 

Jo\S'r:. liis ]'.. :u' s:s! rosy:nis in a sent' voicc^ his ans\an's 
cl.c, ) SiT' rt:;\n-lly covrsclc 



11 :-i 



Classr-s arh c-voUc hl;lisi;o:t arc rit:in;;. of l.aMt:s ialh’ur or lcjr*h:; 
oL hoohso S, is silliny ;:r a {.i.\'.lo ■ \-j \:\\ too In.-.vn, he* ;iu:.r>s up sod- 
ucnly ancl runs ovv-r \ o ems; h:.-r' l.ahLn ^ v*ys s(s ( hi ;o; lo a hoy i ihnn 
runs oven: I'O anoliw'r Lainc, snyr, ro;vi!n.ny t:(^'a h('y, t^heunronf; )»acs: l:o 
Iris lnhl('c i!n 5:i. l.r; loohjny r-.row.vj the rc-O:.:, i..;; iOri. nv; t:lu.' k.>ovs at: iris: 
lrl;lo. One ya'ln; \\y [ T. 1 i.ollcs;:.. ;;i:i lo a;s;.U hvr ’ a.i.*t.\c, Tl;c luv/'.sit.s do 



•nd joins in the rclivi^y; 5*. ''lands anti va IchiO 



V 



1 Ll‘:Z ' ' ‘ 

To astis S. t:o help iml s]U>on;; on ‘l.he l.ai.dcu o he* pays, no al.lout lo 
I'.o \.''hnt: lie is cloinp, - pvit s one spoon on a l.ni'le, Ih.cMi A-.'anden's lo anolh. 
table and pl«*icc:s a sj'ooa or t:\vo, el.Co 

\’hcn Ihic children yo to llto hathiroon, S» is Lhci first: one hacid. 

He. runs lo )i i s seel a;v;l sirs Ciouuc 



ERIC 



llLlJl 

One pirl is .‘;i lli.ny al one al a table, 5'hc cells lo 5i o lo cor.o si 
\.’ilii h.or \;!n eh he does, /.noih.er eirl joinr; ih.c.-.r, Th.ey start l:rac:in 
play nonevp \'c yiyo^. owj yirl a-, r.ill , iuil 'r'wn ' I y. i vi.’ hi;**, one of 
hers, s. trie: lo crnvinc*.-' her to n:.\e h ■ :e a hill, :'::ielly, siie yiva 
hin ('ncc S , vuns lo :.*a sit liny -h.nnl, 1'/ ft,- iron d,), sheves Irr* 

hill, snyiny r.n:hina, and vel\:r:r. l.o iii s sc’al, 'dhen l:;e 5;i rl i^rinys a 

l:i. 11 IC) !.l. cn* ;■» :'V, fid 1 C'..*;'. h.:r iv: here' J ’:.i r : 1. r :, i". * , 
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Cnr.c 



Ty] 



irst: ]\ 



ird 



; j . ) 





j'l 


o .• 


s :< iU O 


^ # . » * 




Liie 


St: i c 




.• I r. i ll ill 


.a Iioiv.l , 




1 


1.0 


>* ' * 


1 it: b/us:. 


"i i ir-y i 


'it. 


"lot 


, 1 1 
i;:> 




iio sCarJ. s 


l.o loov 




l-.rjc 


f.) y .. 


i.i'i 


: n • t:o: r* 5- ■ r- 


: 1 'S ■ Hi 


j 




T 


C !1 


.i.l.drcii oro 


c:ol l.o:l 


J 1 1 


A y.‘ : 


OOS 1 


n 


r!:o door, !• 


• joins 




11 lU';! 


i r:c d , 




r ir In rr.;-. 


0 i vioyy 


t ev 
















\:io‘u 


c* 


. r par; |;ar 


1: fresn 


fl. 


*v-*!ior 


a I’:;: 




it' L 1 :• v.*j ih 


r.li'l 


• 


ru))l. 


'• \'0 


'n 


a ovl: sj; 


i.;io l:\ 


1)1. 


I:a:;v* 


s ft:; 


* 1 


j'V \i id :• 


/. )‘0:.i [ 


■ 1' 


C:ul i 


;» i 


yy 


inj; t:o ijOl 


i V r • i'\ L j 


C.) Vi 


O', lif' 


’■•■) . 


]/ii 


i con ua '. 


o;n..t‘ .‘iiyi 


1 




!/’u r ; 


,1 


ihO 7 ‘C'S( 


: vi o :\ I. 


a 


1,0 I'M ! r t ' . 


■'‘A 


V ii-'-.i:. d:\- 


cn- l:b 






* C*'i \ 


1 


.‘••a [,... 


• a f * . • i •/ 


i ‘ 


oE h 


i :;v 1 o 


1 


ty: :,oi: . :; 


. y. 




i\i: 1 


i-itris, 


\> 


nLs iM' .-; or. i 


r r oirid 




ol !.I 


y iior- 


2 . 


3 LMnl; s 


c', .2 i) I, 


i ‘i J ; 


rest. 


]>o 1 i. 


' '1.! 


n d , 


(\ t. ;;o In 


.1 iV 



.;.• ovci' 

’ f; , rit. r* om t.!u^ rVci 



Iiivirii, 5 i , j r, 



<Kv.;.n ll;^' 

: s 'M'vl i c:i. Iv 



1 !:■.(• j 1 r-f.'iro 



2 (' 



ju>,-:::. ! y ,• 



a ! ha;; l!ii- 

1 '.' of 

)-..i;uh I cii i. 1 f r 'a -c Vuhi’o-.c.-; 
• • *! f.f* i\' c! i 'w-‘ 






0 :,;:u M. 



' ' ! 1 (^ 0 *.;^, c>r Crda'S I::'];! 

r; f 1 1 r. r ) ‘ r, I. I )•». m-. \ i or* i*\u f:i;’ l.uiicli -riio 



j t"* s V. r *3 !• Ik": vc; r*V ;‘2 W ‘2 • S # j s r. i (. u j t o \.’i. lii 4 -boyK r.iul 

« r.U’l- fi' fo,- ;;roup l;c;-.Lj u;-, , hoy neat; l;o S, in:.)on 

tiic. face. Sv-rn^-v,^ "KU.p il:." The. boy oocs. The hoyr. aro tr.lkint;- 
topefher 1 /j.l S. i.;. nol; a pari of l ive convorra L i ;’n . 

I'.ach ch].](! i.r. ;,!.vc‘-a a ovi v’lii ch lie ia l.o copy r. v.,:!)o] . S. 

v.'oi :%r. i,;‘. I 0 .1 1 . T y a.t. l lu.: I'.aal; , l!o. co; iplo.' y ■•].,. f j-i-.vc;’- , iior-t of 

v.’li rch arc corrocfly cc<r.ioci. ■ AfUov f i a. i, in-; lie .'••Ita. "jvi’OllVo 



1:33 



;c nc;:; l table. S , j;ct via fro:.i 1 ; ia 
r.cal', c liver c;v! yrabr; y.irlr. arouir! 1 he n.it’.-. , nearly chohin;-, b.or. 

ho a:;c: 3 hay a. '.•htr--h;.^, lahlc 



vA 


r) ' 
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lTf!C pl.'iy for d'.ilciroo . Tc'r. cl'.oi:.'-. si( (.Ini; in a cluM.'c:r fal!J.n;; 
I'iiici lau'’.!) i o S „ and .mC’tiiC’r V'O'/ ;‘,fL in a fij'JiL over a ’nloc!;. 

Sc. hold;; lii.r; (.••..’n. in a. 'V.ooc. ' fiy.liL unlil Lh.c oC.i'.ci- boy y.cL;; liold of 
f.lic blc'cb. , nnc: lioldr, it: ovor S th.rc'a;;-':!’ •.■y, f.o iiia. S . 
doQan't: lial an cyo or bacl; up an inch; I'na ol.iu!r hoy liaclns up and 
lowers L'.u’ hlocit. 
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Jii:;'.' n , 10 i) 

‘.■LLilv.'’L ~ " ’■ ■’ ' ' j ■ i !■ 

l.in.r fy ;- pl-y ; ^cfi S . l;-s Icon very r 

^ >. j ; i , i 1 ■ i i y j ,.■,. 1 , 

li.i- ; i . .f i :• V ; V ty rh^n (-'I.Ih'l- c’.i 5'.) t 

t*C‘ : c t!<:‘h<*v or. :.o 



c irryft;---.:). .-n<) U o-:'!. for 

l.l'o C. c-.v.-'! 1 V , r/,' ; r.... Inr:'. f. -l.-;- 

j ('!'!.■ oi: i . i i -ccv.-; - <. ; i (‘V y’.-i'H'; . ] 

'VnuoL.'.'.-. , y.-.-l:. ,.-f '' V h.i •; c;':V.!V'. ••d , i:^-: h,'-r 

'-‘I' ■' I '.icr i.oiv i.ii-.. of;. or.d 

anovh- r yy-.vl r-!i. I '.io bl j.c/.L ; Ho to i ;; i i--;:!;] c -f i ■ .:i 

over ciio oj','; 



lOrflo 



Vo;:;’ iy.\ i \ \ • - S i r ; , r » i : 1 ] ; r 3 f. t j c 



i . . , ' r j ,iu . V. (,u' ;>f . r ;! r o r, t, V.’. ro i 1: I r. nrc (Im' J < f>r ' 

hi.u ,>’.*! S};, l.'i'r:. I t‘j’ J '('1 j :i !;i;: f''n v\';v] “i r i-!.;-*, \v; 

I ‘.*1. ^ V. ) ] ‘ I - : r c y .‘1 r H \ \\ p.;’c*ry. . ..m ]\ :":orf‘ i I*.;. >3 ]\i 

dici i.i \ \u- i\-rlc / 







(S. r:Oc! f:.V) "He,'., eloT..; ;tc:! !.y ;Tod . ilo i;i'.o-.;y -ho.,- Lo rend 

ro;i-.a yoroj:. iic .- sf.s qi!e!-..l-.u':ir; r.f ctiive;; in l\.(r i;t-.;sp;:pcr * And 

liC I'o'; r. f- to I'niii;;:. j.;i jr'u.nr, lil-.o ' iuer.;: ' ;; 

(Hoo.lLbV) li,-id cliickcn i'.ov for 2 el;s,. Tlv.’n'3 doyr. lio 

<! Inp; fo:.r rr.-Ti-ro, one! 3 doyr ;:0 lunri ;> col'.;. Tn :;ov(,:r:’-H".r he hoc! a 
liornio o por;’. t i r> ; i .-'mcI r.isfiod .srh.eol i.flj. f.hc l.ar.t; c;f i.'o ctr.fior . You 
liavc to {,ivc> In'.-.n cr.odi.t , he i'.r.r renUy proy.rc.'T.oci'. in .ucliool. 

lie lioi; to ';o bed: to LliC! liosyi.tal for anotlinr horuvu ouero t- i on , 
but. lie u’.iiyr I i a -.'.orir-’l clii lei no:.-, hoc;Hu:c- don't I'.ol. lilri. '[y 

r.iothor v.-ant.'; to ret liin c-nr lie','-; bnen .si.ch hdt 1 tc;ll lior no- -'p.or.o 

of that, rd don ' f'..T.nta y.cc dirty r.o a.f tor r.choo] '-'he in;t.<; on old 

clothe;-; cue: y.ctr. dj.i'ty. hut l.o c'on't \.-o;yta (y;t hfs .pretty ;-.cliool 

cloLi;o.‘i dl7*(.Y. . 
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(;<-!. '.G "s" ^ ■! 

..June il, l'j/1 
T II tn rvo c.' (cent.) , 



B . . Tyl.C‘1.’ 
■ ■ 1 



(Afld* fichool ? )-■ plr.y^> t h l:5.dr. ).:*• noi[i-^!joi*hocKl , or hi*; 
^broitVicr r:vl ‘ , '..Iv. a ho c.vO; i'»r; i:i i:o plr.y v.*i t:!i {:I*c- ho];y. Or he 

yiliiys l;y 1 T Vlu:.; iho- oLihors y,o h« oucciu * in 

crnv:y al.’Oui/'his h:;\v Cct-y :!e 1. 3>“Ci‘; e.ot*: ur> In llio "'.I'll yit: •.;:u*n 

5:1^0 v,\';licn on ;r:‘id i:i Ui'.c* Ivoctilo* v.Tirirer , ^:i;cr: '.;^u:cn. ’!p iiir, ‘rioLlierc- 

j ’ . . • • .* I 

rirsv'l-. 1 Cil'-Gc': f.;;r:'l:i rl'On'.; f> i ' ;•• 0 )ip'r;:l; j o:i , snyi.nii I'.lii'.t;' Lqcl 

f:(:;:yc"l 2 •.••.■.'. I-; - --J.t.u h:-. iv. Ine l.c-- v ;•.••■; i.:!- ;. 

very ^roo'.lt boih oT l.her hoys h.,ed heon in !ujsV>lini -ti'.c: r.rttvo 

for l-orriln ope ;.?;. ‘.c*;n c Iiovovot:, ‘-.he vioLli j n;.*, spoiuN • ^ 

inn r.ny t i!r idio ol.dov hoy. ’ ; ^ . . . - . 

, 

•lir?;. L. liad hov fon/rili -chih.l y)i*c, J*or !^o;.hor nr.cl 

ga*a.VKhy^th(M; t:oo!h caro cf !;c:v cVi-ildr^-n \Mi.le s::a vos i :\ l.hu liospi V.al. ,• 

*“‘V idcthor yn:oLocl;r: l.ho:n 'u .00 -v'-ch. I eori*L--I .S« just lij;L* 

(flic olh.cM-s, C'.vo.n v;ii*h i:is cunrli-tloov" * ' 

(f>. r.t ho:.i:;?) “l/I r.p.o st pi’olvlo;**. is toys, '.C::o.y r.Il tho ;c 

o;k- *. So last ( iiri;;!..: i • jjot rov..:j\*-l of c;:rr, L-ey, but i:'» cii.ffj^ront 
ccIo7.‘ 5* , hut S p '.:i ] 1 f ir.h t \:!'i 'i 'v !i.i. r, V rot ho. has * o:nu th in c; 00 sn ' t ♦ 

. . ' ■•' •■ :‘, i ^ '• 

.S V )ot>'*r. spprtr.^ .'11 .onort-** A? ro S 1 . 1 s toy;’, co.-i-y* J Ojily 
let then play \:lth or.o r.t t i :." 0 , and. ho al.v.ayd j-Tufs it r*.:;iv. ”l 
cion*t lilu;* tl^osi plnyir.;; *..*lth eloctrir t oys jin less .1 *n lio.ro . Krs. L. 
de*»crihes aypnin Iho iviei'Jn’n.t in \ :ricl. S. hyd’ cauy.h t tho bed on 
She then tolls ajiain detail tho pill s'.w*il/l.c.*.;:Ln^; episor-e, ev.ipha- 
that she vhippod S . hard for l;oin;;i'^s'tU’,)iu,, not for takinf; 
the pills. .She said thint once S. asV.cd to .have a! svitcli, *iiot the belt 

If I * , ' ^ ' 

But T lii rood to thc;nv> I Iray candy* r.fcd pojisiclos fer them evcMry 

v:oekcnd. I don*t let tl'ieni 7:un srour.d,, ‘.nien I \\o to niy,ht school fvo;:i 

6 to 1^0 , I to 11 the *n* 1 1 0 r not to 1 r • t ti i e r.i\ oii t of the i: ou s c « T1 1 c y c a n 

have all they \;ant to c^;t, and they can e,o\Bct a. v-*opr.iclc from the 

ref riy;crator , but they--can*t y;o out.*' \ 

(S. dovclopinp/vay you vant?) >!rSe L. )^aid she 'jorrics about' 

S**s head hecGuso he fell so much, l.^ut tlio. doctox* has said tlint S. is 
perfectly norm;il., "I ask the doctor oyer and o’v’ci* vhy S.*f. so'srnall 
but his .liciul Vs so. bi^$, and the doctor toll.s lie to ciKt out the Worry- 
ing-- that Sc*s okay. ^ ‘ , 

'7 . . " 

(S. learning?) "Ho*s doing very good. 'The teacher fills :-ie in 
oh how he*s doings They te'st him and he docs pretty good." Mrs. L. 
said that the teacher aslts her if sh.o goes over }ii‘s takerhomes and 
she said she di.dn*t have to 'bocr.u.se S.’s older brother has tho .same 
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ii'.j; ihir. \.’jpULcl ;:L-r.;v • ); J.;: ;;ppc£r' •..’.iu'.C’:'>(.c!r!iod , )■ 

(Vi-v- .Cc.;-.i ..'ibc;':': r, "'.I 1 ovr: v.'ir-ii Ihoy'd iund 'll; for ' 

riy'D t':.; 'l;.:' : v-..rvl for it,'‘ , • 

(I’A \rc-\:).r. you ILhc: !!e T, t"o Ir v ui ff c run*: ? ) ;*::s ♦ Lc 

(Hvcu 5' l.-'r cone?/*' : ou*: u;u;c i :v:;. 5 Ion , \;riich *,.*a H iit-" 

cliuJ? i v.’no .’*»♦ 5;i. r r.c-'ii r. .1; ^ f*. c C-v..l oy5-, lii iho prir^f. o.ich Ci/titicr • 

luu! Dir 0 '.M ;;roouot. , nn<J f.iwv\ J'ui; r;].I ror;l:cro* 11: ■ 

Vr- too n:c\:i.!ot:, ri'o.^oclfCc Si;'*: rialci sIk'- v;yntutl 1:6 Lnll; t:o the* ' 

^ ^ V • ^ ^ 

J.’ \ I i. « . . > 1 1. Cl J. ' • i * I . # , r ^ 

cC'l r.e *..'ok1c 1 you cii:*r;yo?) :*ho food p!:c:j;raru }'or c:roriplc, 

, ere ;} : ■ I o }. v'i\ v a l v on h r * ’ *,I *i i n c o o » : o cl , i *c \-*o ;> o*. .• r v» 1 . * \ i i c n ny cl o. u c;i i ^ 

l.cr to lu .5^* 1*11 £;*:•: her lunch 'or . coine* hone for a hot lunch 

If tho ochooi lunch I'.s no goocltf** *. * 

* ■ , . • 

V ■ 

• (Teodvers at ]!♦ f;,?) ''*Thcy*ro beautiful • They t^Uc tliDC v;ith 
the* Uldr. and n:: plain* Thc?y 1 In tap to ^tho l:ld?> sivp then more free- 
(lo::u T'nc only thi.v;;; T !:ate is .lay . ueujil'.tGr ca;-.'t po there* . This 
Center Is i>r;aut:’.i7ul *. it's hotter or^ptnizotl than inost Centers, and 
th.e* tOt'jcJifMT. j!r.t. p.lonp tot;.other o" ’ 

: ■ . 1 
(h’hrt is the iir/in tin ny, lias j;,ottcvp froai II. S.?) "He knov;s 
ho\; to talk* he used to :Tu:::ble with his thunb in lilr/xouth. He's 
grov;n up anrl bocora^i p boy* Vie knov;<; hov? to alon^ l;idn — he 

tended to iio nliy, but he's y.rown up and aslcn questions." !!rs. T.. 
said that vhen S. *s prfncidad died recently b. ask'oel if his gresnd- 
daddy hod pone Co heaven. A‘od when he viewed the bbey he asked a 
lot of questions. 

"S . notices eycrytViiny;. Ahd he h.olps in the cool:inr,* He «cloes 
his tn!:e-hor.'.e firsts thc:n clurips the \.'asJi^obast:ets . 
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